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Astound Your Guests With The 


Paul Revere was one of the great craftsmen of his 
day. Utensils and silverware made by him were valued 
by American families for their beauty and their stout 
wearing qualities. Samples of his handicraft are fea- 


tured in museums throughout the land. 


So it is in keeping with the tradition of the business 


he founded that the utensils most in demand in 


America today should be Revere copper-clad stain- 


less steel ware. These revolutionary skillets, sauce- 
pans and Dutch ovens save fuel, preserve food value 
and simplify the housewife’s daily labor. Millions of 
women treasure these kitchen jewels because they 
add a touch of beauty and help them to astound 
family and guests through the magic of “water- 


less” cooking and the new cooking touch it gives. 


\ 


BRASS | 


MAGNESIUM 


Sow! 


Magic of Revere Coppe 


The introduction of Revere Ware is a go 
ample of the superior results obtainable throug 
Revere’s vast metallurgical experience and skill 
literally hundreds of cases we have helped 
facturers solve difficult problems that required t 
nical research or wide familiarity with industrial pr 


duction routines. We are proud of our plants, pr 
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of our men, proud of the superior meta! 
produce which enable us to achieve such worth 


results. We would like to help you. 


Listen to Exploring the Unknown on the Mut 


Network every Sunday evening 9 to 9:30 p.m., 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded ty Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


{ THE BANKS AT WORK.;: No. 1 of a Series } 


39 Million Bank Loans 


AST year the 15,000 commercial banks of this country 
made approximately 39 million separate loans to busi- 
ness and individuals. Loans reached a ten-year high of 
$31-billion on December 31, 1945, an increase of 43% | 
over 1938. 


With aggregate capital funds of $9-billion, deposits of 
$151-billion, and 300,000 experienced officers and person- 
nel, the banks are providing a “complete line” of services, 
specifically adapted to present day needs. Co-operation 
through correspondent banking relationships and 48 regional 
credit groups is further assurance of adequate bank credit 


for every constructive business purpose. 


Private enterprise in banking is working hand-in-hand 
with private enterprise in industry to increase production 
and to make more jobs... talk your plans over with your 


e banker and let him help you attain your objectives. 


‘| BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


TED 


Have you “taken inventory” 


of your power-plant? 


For how many months ahead will 
your present boilers, engines, tur- 
bines or electrical equipment serve 
you in turning out products to feed 
hungry markets? With much new 
power equipment still hard to get, 
one major act ident could upset the 
market position you are seeking. 
lake advantage of the protec- 
tive engineering features offered 
with Hartford Steam Boiler insur- 
ance. The Company’s thorough 
inspections are designed to spot 
unsafe conditions in power units 
so that plants may correct them 
before damage is done, before pro- 
duction is halted. That’s why so 


many foresighted manufacturers 


insist on having this insurance. 

Hartford Steam Boiler engineers, 
the country’s largest staff devoted 
solely to power-equipment protec- 
tion, draw upon the Company’s 
80 years of experience in this one 
specialized line. The field men are 
located so they can be reached 
quickly in an emergency. 

These are a few of the reasons 
why Hartford Steam Boiler is first 
choice by far among those who 
purchase Engineering Insurance. 
Your own agent or broker can give 
you more detailed 
information on how 


the Company can 


serve you. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels + Steam, Gas and Diese! Engines + Turbines « Electrical Equipment 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


NGRY WORLD 


‘op agriculture officials are losing 
ic stubborn optimism on long-term 
rid food prospects. Privately, they 
“MM, admit that the best conceivable 
(flips in the coming year can make no 
%@%e than a dent in world famine con- 
“ions, Grains will be short for a long 
H.. and livestock rebuilding is even 
et. Meat supplies can’t approach 
nal earlier than 1950. 
t is the long-term picture that is 
mying frantic government efforts to 
|| wheat off the farms. Many wheat 
ners are convinced that when price 
trols come off—and they’ve been led 
expect this soon—prices will outrun 
ORS BR $2.25 a bushel of the first World 
at. Against this possibility, a 30¢ 
nus on the controlled $1.58 price 
‘lenry Mifms piddling. Wheat in the bin foie 
e gold these days. 
Facing failure of its bonus offer to 
. of) in wheat, the Agriculture Dept. is 
i itching plans for use of the 50,000,- 
roductionP0 bu. of corn which it is buying with 
verland f30¢ bonus. Instead of being used to 
lance up U. S. livestock feed distribu- 
bn, part of it will be shipped abroad 
human consumption. Some will go 
“@ industrial starch producers. Oats, now 
pentiful, will also be shipped overseas. 


‘Eset in Market 


This change of signals has infuriated 
d-short livestock producers. Although 
000,000 bu. don’t bulk large against 
: billion-bushel corn supply, govern- 
nt bonus buying has upset the mar- 

Feeders can’t buy even on the 
bck market, which is being outbid by 
e Commodity Credit Corp 

: The next squeeze on wheat use will 
tanley Mfobably be felt by soft drink manufac- 
| “lirers, heavy users of grain sugars. Offi- 
pls are studying a move similar to the 
)% cut in beer output. 
No further beer cuts are planned, but 
tillers may feel the ax again. ‘They 
tre ordered this week to cut their 
ashing operations in May to three 
vs instead of the five days permitted 
March and April. They will prob- 
4 be forbidden to use any grain at all 
une, 


S. Parkeg 


= Longer Term 


-fg Back of the indecision and occasional 
ltheartedness evident in Agriculture 
wept. handling of the food emergency 
ye of ofg'Car—fear of a catastrophic feed grain 
2 e-SBplus about 1949. Inevitable high 
count gin prices will bring in marginal pro- 
y. ». fgection all over the world. At the same 
¢, feed shortages will have reduced 
S. livestock herds while herds abroad 
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are slow to increase. Three years of 
this could produce an abrupt shift, from 
severe shortage to overflowing surplus. 


INCH BY INCH 


A reliable report that two major oil 
companies are jointly backing offers for 
the Big and Little Inch pipelines is the 
starting whistle for the ae and bitter 
fight over their disposition (BW —Sep. 
22’45,p42). 

The two companies, which have not 
identified themselves publicly, are un- 
derstood to be behind an offer made a 
month ago by Big Inch Gas, Inc., a 
Delaware corporation, of $40,000,000 
for Big Inch, in conjunction with a sim- 
ilar offer by Big Inch Oil, Inc., for 
Little Inch. 

War Assets Administration seems in- 
clined to convert Big Inch to transporta- 
tion of natural gas, which Big Inch Gas, 
Inc., proposes to do. This puts the 
Federal Power Commission on the spot. 
The corporation’s application for au- 
thority to convert and operate the line 
as a gas carrier is bringing pressure from 
coal operators and workers and rail in- 
terests to defer consideration until FPC 
winds up its broadside investigation of 
the natural gas industry (BW—Sep.15 
"45,p28) late this year. 

Besides this monkeywrench, there are 
other complications The Big Inch 
right-of-way through Pennsylvania is 
hedged around by a provision that only 
crude and petroleum products may be 
moved. 


JOBS OR $20 A WEEK? 


Pressure for extension beyond 52 
weeks of the $20-a-week readjustment 
allowance paid to unemployed veterans 
will be felt as soon as Congress recon- 
venes next January. Payments to large 
numbers of veterans will be starting to 
run out just about then. Prospects for 
extension will hang on whether the Vet- 
erans Administration is right in its pre- 
diction of a labor shortage by the year’s 
end. 

With 1,700,000 veterans now mem- 
bers of the 52-20 club. VA officials 
are already worrying about the effect 
on the tight farm labor situation. Pay- 
ments are supposed to stop if a veteran 
refuses a proffered job, but local em- 
ployment service officials are not in- 
clined to be hard-boiled. 

Sensitive congressmen are shudder- 
ing at the squeeze they'll be in next 
year between two effective pressure 
groups—veterans and farmers. 


CHECKING CAR SALES 


OPA has always held it illegal for an 
auto dealer to collect cumshaw for put 
ting a prospect on a preferred deliver 
list, but until now there has been noth 
ing to prevent a customer who got his 
name in early from selling his position 
in line to a third party. Suspecting that 
many such customers are shills for the 
dealers, OPA is about to amend the 
auto price regulation to forbid dealers 
to sell cars to assignees of places on 
delivery lists. 


RATE BILL ENDANGERED 


The Bulwinkle bill, aimed at frecing 
railroad rate-making from antitrust a¢ 
tion, may die in a Senate committee as 
Congress rushes through “‘must’’ bills so 
it can go home. 

Behind the delay in Senate action on 
the House-approved bill is the persistent 
opposition of Chairman Burton K. 
Wheeler of the Senate Interstate Com 
merce Committee. Wheeler has been 
holding out for a compromise which 
would make the bill acceptable to the 
Justice Dept. and other opponents. If 
the Montana senator can’t wangle it 
and the time left for him to manage it 
in is short—he will use his influence 
to hold the bill in committee until 
adjournment. 


HANNEGAN’S FUTURE 


In spite of congressional sniping, 
Robert E. Hannegan, No. 1 political 
adviser to President ‘Truman in his 
double capacity as Postmaster General 
and chairman of the Democratic Na 
tional Committee, isn’t quitting yet 
Hannegan’s efforts to patch up his dif 
ferences with the conservative wing of 
the party have been fruitless, however, 
and the chances are better than even 
that he will relinquish his party leader 
ship before 1948. 

Hannegan will go ahead with plans 
for the congressional campaign this fall, 
since his presence will not hurt and 
may help campaigns of the more lib 
eral candidates in northern and west 
ern states. In the South, Democratic 
candidates will win anyway. 


Preconvention Shift Is Likely 


But Hannegan’s presence in 1945 
could be embarrassing to Truman in 
the preconvention maneuvering, since 
the southern wing wields strong influ 
ence at such a time. For this reason, 
and also because his health isn’t good, 
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OR HALF a century some people, unac- 
F quainted with the facts and figures, have 
prophesied the passing of the industrial dis- 
tributor; some even have advocated it. How- 
ever, merely to consider what the end of the 
distributor would mean to your individual 
business is to see how absurd is the idea. 

The value of the distributor to industry is 
too well recognized to require argument. 
Yet, with respect to the cost of the distribu- 
tor’s function there is much misunderstand- 
ing. Applying the axiom—“you can't get 
something for nothing”, too frequently buy- 
ers jump to the conclusion that they pay extra 
for the conveniences of the distributor's 
service If, at times, they are able to secure 
a slightly lower price through direct nego- 
tiation, they find it easy to convince them- 
selves that this represents a saving. 


However, as countless buyers know, such 


DISTRIBUTORS 


SERVE 


————e 


_ _aatad to F: 


a“saving™ is more often apparent than real 
It may be eaten-up quickly by the excessive 
costs of carrying adequate stock, and the 
multiplication of orders and resulting load 
of purchasing detail, which the buyer must 
assume. 

Thoughtful consideration of the facts is 
certain to show that nobody pays extra when 
the distributor takes a profit. Actually bis 
profit isa small percentage of the savings which 
he effects for both seller and buyer. The seller 
gets merchandise into the buyer's hands 
with less expense. The buyer gets the benefit 
of what amounts to cooperative purchasing 
and warehousing facilities for the major part 
of his requirements ... which means a large 
saving over what it would cost to carry 
adequate stocks in his own plant. 

Buyers who fully utilize distributors’ facili- 
ties benefit most and pay no more. 


INDU STH? @weeremMiIiCALtL® 


COMPARE! 


BOUGHT DIRECT BOUGHT FROM DISTRIBUTO 


Price paid for wee, | omy Price paid | 
Supplies bought €4 t 4 Supplies b 
| Ovect from Mfr &S ea trom Drs 
lees ht, truckin wry Fe, ; 
9 ie Store-Door Delivery 


to plant storeroom 
Increased costs Lower Purchasing 
in Purchasing, = Labor, Warehow 
Labor, Warehousing costs 


TOTAL ACTUAL 


COST of 3 
Industral Supplies . 
bought Direct cS 


from Manufacturer 


TOTAL ACTUAL 
oi COST 
: = | Industral Supphes 


E 
z a bought trom 


local Distributor 


Makers of Jenkins Valves for more than four -score 
years, we know that Jenkins’ customers are served 
better and more economically through Industria! Dis 
tributors than they could be through direct negota 
tion. Further, we are convinced that Industry can 
profit by fuller utilization of local Distribucors. and 
in this advertising present some of the sound reasons 


for this conviction. & 
Aird bF7C4 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN (continued) 


Tkely that Hannegan will step 
from his it post sometime next 
ably keeping his cabinet job. 
Be yisce will probably go a man 
to the present Administration, 
ho has been able to keep clear 
jntraparty squabbles. 
two recent attacks on Hannegan 
Democrats were the result of 
incidents, but they were clearly 
pmatic of the cleavage within the 
which Ifannegan will be unable 
. Southern and other conserva- 
Jeaders of the party are definitely 
icious of Hannegan’s left-wing as- 
es and will pass up no opportunity, 
atter how inconsequential, to take 
tional thrusts at him. 


0. LOSES WAGE ISSUE 


.O. has lost out in the framing of 
to govern wage rates in new 
fs. In a regulation shortly to be 
d, the National Wage Stabilization 
Wd is setting what amounts to mini- 
m wage rates for such plants. It 
ides that the rates must line up 
h rates paid for similar jobs in other 
ts in the area or, if there are no 
parable jobs in the area, with job 
s in the industry. 
he board’s C.1.O. members sought 
make the alternatives optional so 
the unions could fight for either 
area or the industry job rates, which- 
are higher. ‘Their appeal was turned 
by Economic Stabilization Direc- 
Chester Bowles. 
mployers may go higher than the 
or industry rates but, if they do, 
will be able to get offsetting price 
only for the approved rates. Em- 
ts who pay less than the approved 
_8® will be deemed in violation of 
ey fag Wage stabilization law and subject 
— {come tax penalties. 


using * 


ua MTICAL UNIONISM 


hes hind the race between the A.F.L. 
C.LO. to recruit thousands of new 
. bers in the South are political im- 
tions which will probably show up 
948. The labor elders have their 
on the southern Democratic pri- 


-score 2 
served BCS at that time. 

“| ® Fc major union organizations have 
ry an [ able in the past to wield material 
rs. and . . A 

a Bence on congressional primary elec- 


only in the urban and industrial 
ms of the South. That’s the root 
cit present troubles with Congress. 
igthening of their membership, 
paervcer, could give them sufficient 
ical weight, extending outside of 


rey 
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the urban centers, to break the heavils 
antilabor ranks of southern congress 
men. It’s doubtful that the unions’ 
membership drives will have much effect 
on southern races this year, since most 
of the primaries are almost here. A 
number of southern members who for 
merly welcomed a C.I.O. attack as good 
campaign material are now being more 
cautious, however, as well as keeping a 
weather eye on the union enlistments 
in their home areas. 


SURPLUS BULLDOZERS 


Equipment-starved contractors will 
get little benefit this season from the 
new policy—adopted under congres- 
sional pressure—of returning construc- 
tion equipment and materials from 
Pacific island bases. Much of the most 
needed gear, including trucks, tractors, 
cranes, shovels, and compressors, is 
being set aside for exclusive sale to vet- 
erans (BW —Apr.20’46,p5).. And much 
of what the veterans don’t take, state 
highway departments and cities will 
grab before it gets into normal trade 
channels. 

Some 22 shiploads (some of the 
“ships” are landing craft) have arrived, 
and about 180 shiploads are on the 
way. Cargoes will be arriving at West 
Coast ports over the next four months. 


AIMED AT THE RUSSIANS 


The radio industry is more annoyed 
than disturbed by a sweeping amend- 
ment to the espionage act, proposed 
by Senators Eastland (D., Miss.) and 
Wherry (Rep., Neb.), which would for- 
bid the sale of any electronic equip- 
ment—including radios—to any foreign 
government. 

The bill is merely a peg for an at- 
tempt at a spectacular investigation of 
Russian contracts with Raytheon Corp. 
for radar equipment and manufacturing 
data. The investigation fizzled at the 
start with the revelation that the equip- 
ment in question had been declassified 
by the War Dept. 


NELSON MISSES CAPITAL 


Donald Nelson, former WPB chief 
and president of the Society of Inde- 
pendent Motion Picture Producers, 
would like to come back to Washing- 
ton, but not to take over the job of 
War Assets Administrator from Lt. 
Gen. Edmund B. Gregory. Nelson em- 
phatically denies rumors that he’s slated 
for the appointment but doesn’t deny 


that it was offered to him. In Nelson's 
opiion the Surplus Property Act is 
unworkable. 


FM FOR EDUCATION 


Progress on state plans for establish 
ment of noncommercial educational 
IM (frequency modulation) radio net 
works, indorsed by the Federal Com 
munications Commission and the U. S. 
Office of Education, will be pointed up 
at next week’s meeting of the Institute 
for Education by Radio in Columbus, 
Ohio. Wisconsin and Maryland plans 
are scheduled for discussion. 

Under proposals now before educa 
tors, each state would get into FM on 
the ground floor by setting up its own 
network which, in turn, could be linked 
in a nationwide chain to be programed 
on occasion by the federal bureau. 


FOR SALE ON “SIGHT” 


Government stores for sale of su 
plus goods—though not retail sales—are 
being set up by the War Assets Admin 
istration. Called “sight” sales by WAA, 
the stores will eventually handle all 
types of price-fixed surplus, both pro 
ducer and consumer goods. Sight sales 
rooms will be set up in most of the 33 
WAA regions, starting with one sched 
uled to open in Chicago May 1. An 
authorized customer (which usually 
means a regular dealer, as far as con 
sumer goods are concerned) could look 
over the stock, pick out what he wanted, 
pay, and haul it away in his own truck. 

The cost of running the stores will 
be absorbed by the government and will 
not be added to the fixed prices 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Budget Director Harold Smith stil! 
looks like the best bet to head the 
Council of Economic Advisers created 
by the full employment law. This tech- 
nician of government would be a com- 
promise between the Wallace demand 
for a New Dealish group and the con- 
servative pressure spearheaded by Re 
conversion Director John W. Snyder. 

It is rumored that Ganson Purcell, 
who’s quitting the Securities & Ex 
change Commission, has been retained 
by northern bituminous coal operators 
as their top lawyer. 

Gifford Pinchot, key figure in the 
Pinchot-Ballinger conservation contro- 
versy of 1910 which widened the Re- 

ublican Party schism that resulted in 
heodore Roosevelt’s bolt, has just com- 
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Plastics cost all the way from $25 and 
more per pound down to less than 15c 
per pound. In their proper places all of 
them are economical . . . delivering more 
efficiency, more satisfaction per dollar 
than other materials. 

Among the most versatile and the most 
economical of all plastics is Monsanto’s 
polystyrene, Lustron. Certain Lustron 
formulations cost only 25c per pound in 
quantity ...and at the same time are 
the lightest in weight of all comparable 
plastics...and far lighter than other 
materials, including either aluminum 
or magnesium. 

In other words, in Lustron you get more 
material per pound and you usually pay 
less per pound. 

But that’s only part of the economy that 
makes cost-wise manufacturers whistle 
in astonishment when they get figuring 
on Lustron: 

.-.No waste, a pound of raw materials 
means a pound of finished product. 
...Neo machining or finishing cost... color, 

finish, design are ided in. 
..Molds in fastest most economical mass 

production techniques. 
It will pay you to investigate first what 
you save by molding in Lustron. Full 
technical data (including a complete 
listing of other Lustron advantages) and 
expert assistance in solving your special 
problems are yours for the asking. Write, 
wire or phone: Monsanto CHEMICAL 
Company, Plastics Division, Springfield 
2, Massachusetts. 

Lustron: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 


LSA e te 


PLASTICS 


MEVINS HOUTTET FNC HEWES manninD 


pleted a sizzling book—to be published 
this fall. It will throw much light on the 
T.R. era. 


THE COVER 


Election of William Kenneth Jack- 
son to succeed Eric Johnston as pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States (page 16) is wel- 
comed by many a chamber member 
as the end of an exciting but unhappy 
buggy ride. After a rebellion against 
the old guard put Johnston into power, 
he kept himself in the headlines by 
lecturing business like a dutch uncle. 
The unreconstructed felt that he went 
too far toward appeasing labor and 
charged that he used the chamber as 
a sounding board to further his ambi- 
tions. Now that Johnston has vaulted 
to a $100,000-a-year movie czardom, it 
is expected that Jackson will guide the 
chamber into the paths of impersonal 
progress. 

Jackson, who is vice-president and 
general counsel of the United Fruit 
Co., has the abilities needed to heal 
any rift. As a vice-president of the na- 
tional chamber and head of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce he has learned 
the arts of organization leadership. 
Since he is a Democrat in politics and 
a middle-of-the-roader in economics, 
he can be counted on as a peacemaker 
between Johnston’s young Turks and 
the chamber’s conservatives. 

His air of judicial confidence is the 
outcome of an unusual career. Jackson 
was born at Denver, Tenn., in 1586. 
At the University of Florida, where he 
received his A. B., he managed the foot- 
ball team and played a little tennis. 
He received his ~ degree at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, hung out his 
shingle in Jacksonville. Later he went 
to Panama, became U.S. District At- 
torney of the Canal Zone in 1914. 

When he joined the Boston head- 
quarters of United Fruit in 1922, he 
brought to the company a knowledge 
of Spanish, a familiarity with Central 
American law codes, an easy skill in 
dealing with Latin Americans. 

Jackson likes Boston and, since he 
has more Yankee traits than many a 
man born within smell of the codfish 
wharves, Boston likes him. His spare 
time is spent on his Dublin (N. H.) 
farm, sometimes in the company of his 
five children and five grandchildren. His 
success as a gardener is a source of pro- 
fessed concern to associates who say 
that the avocado plant he raised from a 
seed threatens one day to crowd him out 
of his Boston office. 

* 
The Pictures——Int. News—17, 19, 34, 76, 81; 
Underwood & Underwood—i7; Wide World— 


19, 21, 88; Harris & Ewing—19; U. S. Navy— 
22; Acme—36, 94, 96; Blank & Stoller—44. 
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Knowing the business of any con. 
munity means knowing the k: 
people who run that community: 
business organizations. Nothin 
quite takes the place of close per. 
sonal acquaintance. 

In 41 communities of New Yor! 
State you can establish a persona 
contact through the local Marin 
Midland Bank. You wil! fini 
Marine Midland service a necessar 
supplement to your ordinar 
sources of information; it’s a firs'- 


hand approach hard to duplicate. 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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HE OUTLOOK 


SINESS WEEK 


The significance of huge consumer spending is being overshadowed in 


the day’s business news by the growing coal crisis, but it will continue to 


dominate the over-all! outlook. 


And here is something to watch. The pattern of spending has changed 
in a way that may have permanent significance. 

During the days of shortages, individuals naturally put much more than 
Q prewar normal portion of their spending into soft goods. Even when more 
durables are available, this ratio of soft goods sales to hard may not swing 
back entirely. 

Food habits, for example, have been bettered by wartime high incomes. 
People never again will get along on as little citrus as prewar. And if incomes 
remain high, sales of meats and dairy products will be high too. 

Liquor, tobacco, gasoline all face a rosy future volumewise. 

e 

Salaries and wages, down 15% from wartime levels, until recent 
increases began to go into effect, will rise further. 

Consumer incomes, down only about 5% despite lower pay levels, will 
soon be approaching the wartime peak of nearly $165,000,000,000 annually. 


Meanwhile, consumer spending on goods and services was at the rate of 
$120,000,000,000 a year in the 1946 first quarter, according to the Dept. of 
Commerce. That is an all-time high, tops a year ago by $20,000,000,000 
(annual rate), and comes up fully to expectations (BW—Mar.30'46,p10). 


Nondurable output available to civilians has recently been the greatest 


ever. This is in terms of actual physical volume, not dollar volume. 


Production of nondurables, according to Federal Reserve figures, is not 
quite up to the all-time high of late 1943. However, a much larger share of 
total output is available to civilians now than in 1943. 

By way of comparison, output of nondurables in February and March 
ran 18% above the 1941 average. And that in the face of the many strikes 
and production disturbances. 

e 

Persistent shortages obscure the fact that many types of consumer goods 
are available in very large quantity (charts, page 16). 

Textile output is 7% above 1941 and 45% higher than in 1939. 

Manufactured food racks up gains of 25% and 47%; leather products 
come through with 8% and 27%; furniture, about even with 1941 and 
33% ahead of 1939, is confidently expected to break all records this year. 

Rubber products are 37% ahead of 1941, almost double 1939. 

Alcoholic beverages and tobacco products, to mention a couple of 


smaller lines, are far ahead of any prewar period. 

Automobiles, refrigerators, and washing machines nevertheless are 
having trouble getting up to anything like projected company schedules. Yet 
even durables, over-all, were running only 9% behind 1941 in March 
(adjusted for seasonal variation), according to the Federal Reserve Board. 


& 
Lifting price control on individual products when supply reaches the 
level of the year ended June 30, 1941, would junk most ceilings. 


That’s what the House-passed bill asks for. With output of nondurables 
well above the 1941 average and durables nudging that level, nothing but a 
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| MAY 4, 1946 Foods, notably, would be freed almost without exception. 
s 


Retail sales (dollar volume, exclusive of expenditures for services) were 
at the rate of $90,000,000,000 for the first quarter of 1946. But, due to 
shortages, consumers spent only half as much for durable goods as might have 
been expected at present levels of income. 


They were on a buying spree in nondurables, however. They put about 


20% more into soft goods than would have been expected on prewar ratios. 
. 


; The first post-Easter figures on retail sales show continued avid demand; 
New York department stores were 31% over 1945 in the Apr. 27 week. 


Comparisons still suffer temporarily, however, from the difference in 
the date of Easter this year and last. 
Nevertheless, it is now possible to take a realistic look at the results 
of the Easter shopping season. Taking the five weeks before the holiday for 
each year, 1946 shows a gain in dollar volume for the country’s department 
) stores of a full 28% and we thought we had a buying spree last year. 
a 


Shoe supplies should begin to overtake demand before too long. 


Output for the first quarter of this year is estimated at about 125,- 
000,000 pairs. Civilian Production Administration expects the remainder of 
the year to keep pace for a 1946 total of 500,000,000 pairs. 

Monthly output, now averaging in the neighborhood of 42,000,000 
pairs, is approximately 8,000,000 pairs better than prewar figures. 

= 

Akron doesn’t expect passenger car tires to catch up with demand until 
late this year or perhaps early next. 

Output, however, is breaking all records. The industry is fairly confident 
that, barring upset, the year’s total will be more than 70,000,000. The com- 
panies and CPA had agreed on a goal of 66,000,000. 

Meanwhile, tire plants have pretty nearly caught up with truck demand. 
In a couple of months, dealers should have normal inventories. Already there 
has been some price shading in the form of discounts. 


o 
The situation in nonferrous metals is becoming more and more vexing. 
Consumers of copper find that the government’s 450,000-ton stockpile 


is little use to them. This imported copper, for the most part, isn’t in the * Preli 
forms needed. With smelters struck, it can’t be used. 
Imports of lead apparently will be below expectations. The govern- 


ment’s purchases now appear to amount to only about 7,000 tons a month. 
4+ 

Effects of the coal strike now are beginning to spread. About a mil- 
lion tons of badly needed steel ingot already has been lost. Even if coal 
mining were resumed tomorrow, it would take steel mills a couple of weeks 
to build enough stock for 85% to 90% operations. 

Before long, steam generating plants of the electric utilities will begin 
to ration juice to save dwindling coal supplies. 

Allied Chemical & Dye curtailed this week to conserve fuel. Such 

PAGE 10 examples give some idea of the situation’s seriousness. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding 
Week Week 


HE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . «© «© “*I710 = 173.0 


RODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)... 0.2... eee eee eee eee ee eens 67.7 73.6 
SI UE OUI... ccc crn eccccncccccccccnces 64,620 57,565 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $21,417 $22,341 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)... 0... 6.6.6 e eee cece ees 3,977 3,987 
Crude oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.).... ©... 2. eee eens 4,672 4,686 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... .... 2... eee eee eee eee 118 108 
RADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ S4 S+4 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .. 2... 02... eee eee eee eee 25 24 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions)...............++.-000+- $27,877 $27,948 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +51% +81% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)......................2--205- 17 16 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)..................-. 273.4 273.5 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 172.4 172.4 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 239.2 239.9 
{Finished steel composite (Steel, tom)... ..............ccccccecccees Sot $63.54 $63.54 
iGeump sues Geempectee (Ieom Age, fom)... ..... 2.2... nee cc cccccccccccecee $19.17 $19.17 
tCopper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)...... 2.2.22... e ee eee ee eee eee 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
‘Wheat (Kansas City, bu.).............. ny ne a ee $1.72 $1.72 
See erate OeGee OU, TRA)... cece crew esccrccccccccees 4.20¢ 4.20¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..... 2... 2.6... cece eee eee 27.62¢ 27.75¢ 
‘Wool tops (New York, Ib.). . ee a ree ee $1.330  $1.330 
‘Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New “York, lb.). ENE Senne Se, renee 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 
INANCE 

90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)................6.0000005: 148.3 149.6 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................. 3.00% 2.97% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................... 2.50% 2.47% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................. 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 1% 3% 


ANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..................-.... 38,089 7,748 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...................... 65,340 65,515 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 7,468 7,509 
Securities loans, reporting member banks........... 2.2.22. ee ee eee eee 4,402 4,413 
U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 46,935 47,050 
Other securities held, reporting member banks....................0..0000. 3,413 3,440 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).................-.... 870 820 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series).................. 22,901 22,857 
* Preliminary, week ended April 27th. +Revised Ceiling fixed by government. BDate for "Latest 
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SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


CHEW AWAY! 
that bone is made of rubber 


And so is the rubber plug on your toaster—the tires on 
your lawn mower—and the rings on Mother’s preserve jars. 
Each is engineered to perform a definite service—each 
different—all helping to make home life more pleasant. 
Rarely are you more than an arm’s length away from 
some engineered rubber product. In your refrigerator it 
seals in cold, provides quiet operation through motor 
mountings. Rubber gaskets seal pressure cookers and cof- 
fee makers; rubber insulates your home wiring system; it 
insures successful operation of water and heating systems. 
For each the rubber is scientifically compounded and 
fabricated to do the precise job. That’s why we call it en- 
gineered rubber. Science, skill and experience go into these 
everyday “U.S.” products just as they enter into com- 
plex gigantic conveyor belts and high pressure steam hose. 
Today, if you ask us to engineer rubber for an unusual 
service you can depend on “U. S.” to write a good pre- 
scription, based on 103 years of research in rubber. 
That is the meaning behind the motto of our company 
— ‘Serving Through Science.” 
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WATCHDOG OF 


ENGINEERED RUBBER 
(oe 


THIS MOLDED STOPPER is indisper:sable 
to doctors, dentists, nurses. It is made 
with a base of purest natural rubber, to 
protect ampules of serum and other 
biological fluids. 

Tiny, but precise, this rubber stopper 
is only one of the thousands of molded 
rubber products engineered by ‘‘U.S.” 
to serve homes, farms, and industries. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY: 


1230 Avenue of the Americas - Rockefeller Center - New York 20, N. Y. 
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The best advice available for business- 
nen who want to know how long the 
oal strike is going to last is: Watch the 
ndex of steel production. 
A month ago, operating at near prac- 
cal age the steel production rate 
ood at 87.1%. By last week the effect 
f the mine shutdown was really being 
It. Steel output was down to 73.6%. 
is week it’s scheduled for 67.7%, 
nd after that it will toboggan. 
Steelmasters estimate that next weck 
eir industry will be opcratigg at under 
)% of capacity, and that the weck after 
will be virtually closed down. ‘Then, 
nd not much before, unless the unex- 
ted occurs, negotiations to settle the 
al strike will begin to bear fruit. 
Standing Pat—John L. Lewis wants 
ove all else two things—a wage 
hcrease topping the 184¢ an hour the 
1.0. got in stecl, and an employer 
manced miners’ welfare fund. He will 
a Ht be moved in his position, particu- 
ly because, thus far, he has his miners 
blidly behind him. 
The operators have offered 184¢ and 


: 


NOTHER FLYING SECRET OUT 


t Hawthorne, Calif., Northrop Aircraft’s long-range 
lying Wing XB-35 (above), long under development, this 
eek emerged from its wraps, although the Army with- 
'd some details. Costing about $13,000,000, this first of —_Ib., 


steel—Key to the Coal Strike 


When shutdown has threatened whole economy, govern- 
ent will act to end deadlock. Until then, Washington will shy 
way from giving Lewis victory he apparently is able to exact. 


rejected the welfare fund demand. They 
won't be moved either, largely because 
those other industries tied into coal are 
afraid that a wage increase of more than 
184¢ for the miners will upset estab- 
lished wages and that an employer- 
financed welfare fund will set a prece- 
dent for all mass production industries. 
e Pressure Required—The deadlock re- 
sulting from this conflict of interests 
and ambitions is such that thus far 
voluntary bargaining has got nowhere. 
It will take the catalytic effect of strong 
government pressure to break the dead- 
lock. 

But before the government will apply 
itself determinedly, pressure on it must 
be built up. That hasn’t happened yet, 
and government efforts to effect a set- 
tlement have been half-hearted and 
desultory. An irresistible demand for 
strong government action will only de- 
velop. when, through the closing of the 
steel industry, the whole economy is 
threatened with paralysis. 

e Why Washington Hesitates—The ma- 
jor reason why the government has been 
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slow in involving itself in the coal strik 


is a widespread conviction in Washin; 
ton that Lewis holds the high « rds 
and that the major issues will hav 
be settled on terms which favor him 
rather than the operators. ‘The gover 
ment has no particular love for the coal 
operators, but it would like to avoid the 
inevitable public reaction which would 
result from helping Lewis to another 
major victory. 

It has, therefore, tried to keep on the 
sidelines, hoping, meanwhile, with a 
naivete which has come to characteriz¢ 
the present Administration’s handling of 
labor affairs, for a miracle which would 
dispose of the troublesome—and _ polit 
ically dangerous—business without any 
ado on its part. 
¢ Prospect—In the end—it now seems 
unavoidable—government prodding (b« 
hind the scenes or overt) will induce 
the operators to give Lewis enough for 
him to be able to claim a great triumph 
for himself. 

When coal is again dug, it 
likely that the miners will be the recip 
ients of a wage boost which shades what 
the C.I.O. won; also that their union 
will be a party to the administration of 
a welfare fund. Initially, the fund may 
be financed by a smaller tonnage royalty 
than Lewis has been talking about (10¢), 
but if the principle is established, Uni 
ted Mine Workers will jack up the 
payment from year to year. 


is most 


Tt alas 


15 bombers is John K. Northrop’s latest effort to eliminate 


airplane fuselage. The 172- 
4,000 sq. ft., houses the crew; it is powered by four 3,000- 
hp. engines. High ratio of its 73,000-Ib. useful load (that 
might be raised to 120,000 Ib.) to empty weight, 89,000 


is of value for military or commercial operation 


ft. wing, which has an area of 
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MILEPOSTS ON THE RECONVERSION ROAD 


Most hard-goods manufacturers find going tough as they try to regain prewar production levels 
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Vacuum Cleaner Shipments 
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Laundry Equipment Shipment 
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Middle-Roaders 


Though U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce yearns for removal 
of controls, it refuses to be an 
advocate of abrupt action. 


Through mists that shrouded the 
boardwalk, 2,000 delegates to the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce convention 
gathered in Atlantic City this week and 
attempted to chart a path past the fogs 
that beset postwar business. Generally, 
the meeting repeated the chamber’s 
yearning for removal of federal controls. 
But the sentiment was against the 
shocks of abrupt action. 

Thus the chamber declined to follow 

the line taken by the National Assn. 
of Manufacturers, which demands im- 
mediate liquidation of the Office of 
Price Administration along with all its 
restrictions. 
e Recommendations—The chamber rec- 
ommended the elimination of price con- 
trols on commodities along with the 
abolition of “all wartime production and 
depressant subsidies” by Oct. 31. The 
only exception was rent control on 
which an expiration date of Mar. 31, 
1947, was advised. 


16 


Eric H. Johnston, retiring president, 
led and won a backstage ght which 
killed a proposal calling for repeal of 
the Wagner Labor Act after the states 
had passed legislation to fill the gap. 
The majority agreed that the better plan 
is to work toward revision or more 
sympathetic administration. 

e Housing Policy Challenged—Among 
other declarations was an attack on 
Washington’s housing plans. While 
admitting the sore needs of veterans, 
the chamber asserted that “government 
subsidies, guaranty of markets, and sim- 
ilar artificial and costly devices must 
be abandoned because they will not pro- 
duce more houses.” 

Productive capacity, it was asserted, 
must be released by “price adjustments” 
and other encouragements. 

The U. S. Chamber paid its compli- 
ments to the United Nations and, at 
the same time, urged vigilance against 
the possibility of future wars. It pro- 
posed adequate stockpiles of essential 
materials, a reserve of equipment for 
the manufacture of war implements, 
educational orders for manufacturers, 
and advance planning for swift indus- 
trial mobilization. 

e Away From Johnston?—Discussion on 
the fringes of the sessions centered on 
the direction of future policy, especially 
on how far the new president would 


swing the organization from the preach- 
ments of Enc Johnston. 

After four years in the driver's scat, 

Johnston makes a dramatic exit ¢ 
Hollywood and the presidency of the 
Motion Picture Assn. of America, Inc 
More than one of the chamber’s 
servative wheelhorses was heard to mur 
mur that Hollywood was a more fitting 
arena for his talents. 
@ Jackson Takes Over—Johnston’s suc 
cessor as chamber president is Willian 
K. Jackson, vice-president and gener! 
counsel of the United Fruit Co. (see 
cover). 

Jackson is not the type of man to go 
out of his way to pick an argument, 
and competing elements in the chamber 
expect him to negotiate acceptable com 
promises, However, all realize that the 
past is gone and that the chamber 
must come to terms with the future. 
Jackson made this view clear in his kev 
note address. j 
e Final Fireworks—Johnston’s farewe! 
address bristled with slang and meth 
phor, a final shower of fireworks typic! 
of a strain that has endeared him ti 
headline writers. Some samples: 

“Capitalism provided the bread 10 
the banquet, but it was considered 
crummy to be a capitalist. . . . Othe: 
systems strive to perpetuate themselve 
on promises; we pitch our standard 0! 


con- 
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NESS V 


pmance. .. . We in business must 
| Jize or face the threat of economic 
| BBdation. . . . Adapt or die; we can’t 

‘BB .way from destiny down some se- 

4 rabbit trail.” 

a ork Songs—Old-timers received 
evidence that time and the Cham- 
‘Commerce do change. First gen- 


Mc ratch a merchant these days on the 

; ct of OPA, and he’ll tell you that 

problem of extending the _price- 
| |frol law (BW —Apr.27'46,p15) is 
| ing schizophrenics of retailers and 

- esalers. 
ey Are Vulnerable—No segment of 

ness is in such a ticklish position 

prices change as distribution. Lo- 
at the far end of the economic 

_ | fies, merchants hold the bag when- 

i price break sends down the value 

nventories (even now, food whole- 

s haven’t forgotten how they were 
with high priced sugar after the 
J |fZwar). Located closest to the con- 

” r, merchants draw the full rancor 

oppers whenever prices move up. 

s we |M@fons of parades protesting the high 

fHiving after the first World War 

cach-fstration) still evoke shudders 26 

later. 
scat, fmt neither has sensitivity to prices 
it to_n retailers and wholesalers into the 

f theg of OPA. 

_ Inc.ffow to Lose Friends—Fairly sym- 
con-qgetic to OPA at the start, most re- 
wu-qges got uneasy when Leon Hender- 

the first price administrator, irately 

hed retailers out of official OPA posi- 

, suc on the grounds that they were 

illiamfi¥g little more than increasing the 

-nerafm™@ts of their buddies. Subsequent cost 

ption policies have further alienated 
hants who claim that OPA cur- 
to 20 is sweating stabilization out of 
nentf™ hides and that up to mid-April 
mberfmilcrs alone have absorbed all of ap- 


comfmnately 271 price increases.” 

+ thelfifis week, with OPA’s extension up 
mbergre the Senate, retailers and whole- 
iture.™ tried hopefully to find a policy. 


kev couldn’t live with OPA, and 
tn't live without it. 
ewellf# hat They Want—Reasonably unan- 
met{s Opinion in the trade seemed to 
pica on only three points: 
tol) Retailers and wholesalers don’t 
to be classed with those who would 
d fogfOPA entirely. That might cause 
deredjfumers to yell about “profiteers.” 
)theq®) They don’t want any price gyra- 
sclveq™ to threaten the value of inven- 
don. 
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eral session of the convention was 
opened by a pageant which emphasized 
jobs and production. 

Some saw this as a retort to that old 
rival, the National Assn. of Manufac- 


‘turers, which went in for showmanship 


in a big way when it held its last con- 
vention. 


/ Ietailers Walk a Tight Rope 


| Eager for price relief, but fearful of what might happen to 
| without OPA, they find it difficult to enunciate a policy for 
| ntaining needed controls while moving toward full production. 


(3) They definitely want relicf from 
price squeezes, plus enough profits for 
manufacturers so that the latter will get 
busy producing something for them 
to sell. 

What this really adds up to is that 
most distributors are passably favorable 
to the House version of the OPA bill. 
They might back a considerably stronger 
price-control measure if the Senate will 
produce one, but few distributors vol- 


untarily would go to bat for an agency 
that has handled them so roughly 

e What They Say—With umons and 
organized consumer groups clamoring 
for extension of OPA in its present 
form, most retailers understandably have 
refrained from stating their views in 
public. 

A handful of shopkeepers—usuall 
clothiers—have advertised their unqual 
ied approval of OPA as is, but the rest 
of the trade discounts these views 
coming trom merchants whose inven 
tories are unusually susceptible to pri 
changes. 

Of the very few big stores that made 
any public statement, R. H. Macy & 
Co. was most notable in its adroitness 
and in its usual ability to make com 
petitors hopping mad. In full pages last 
week, Macy’s—over the signature of 
President Jack I. Strauss—asked “What 
does the largest store in the world think 
of OPA?” Macy’s thinking, in short, is 
that there is “still danger today of an 
uncontrolled inflation” but “that OPA 
regulations must be so altered as to en 
courage full production.” 

What got competitors to the boiling 
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In 1920, consumers in New York (above) and elsewhere marched in protest 
against “profiteering” and the High Cost of Living. In 1946, unionists in 
Atlantic City (below) stage a typical demonstration on behalf of OPA to hold 
down prices, and the Black Market—a new lingo, but the same old plea. 


point was Macy’s unabashed statement 
of what most retailers think, but with 
such deft phrasing that readers are sure 
to identify Macy's with bargain prices 
and fulsome sympathies for the con- 
sumer, 

¢ More Backing for OPA—Be that as it 
may, the ad—including its reference to 
the alteration of regulations “to encour- 
age full production”—just about sum- 
marized the consensus of retailers. Three 
days later Paul H. Nystrom, president 
of the Limited Price Variety Stores 
Assn., practically indorsed the House 
OPA bill, and two days later still the 
mighty American Retail Federation- 
superassociation of most retail trade as- 
sociations—issued preliminary results of 
a ballot on the subject of proposed 
changes in OPA, 

A.R.F.’s poll emphatically shows that 
retailers would abolish the Maximum 
Average Price Regulation, which was de- 
signed to stimulate production of low- 
end goods. MAP, in the opinion of 
retailers, “represents a piece of inept 
tinkering with intricate production pol- 
icies and mechanisms and should be 
discarded.” 

Next, cost absorptions should be re- 
pealed. “It was our idea,” claims A.R.F., 
“that any abnormal profit promptly 
would be taken by the government 
through the excess-profits tax and that 
the money properly would go to bear- 
ing the cost of war. Since expiration of 
the excess-profits tax, the question prin- 
cipally has involved a public relations 
problem and then only for those in 
higher profit brackets.” Moreover, the 
decrease in taxes is being counterbal- 
anced by an increase in customer serv- 
Ices, 
© Definite Limit Favored—Third, A.R.F. 
poll indicates that a definite time limit 
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CANADIAN ORE TO U. S. INDUSTRY 


At Port Arthur’s new dock, the steamer Benson Ford (above) takes on |? 
tons of high-grade blast-furnace ore from Steep Rock Mines for Ford \| 
Co. in Detroit. This was the first of an estimated 1,000,000 tons to be shi 
this year from the recently opened ore deposits of northwestern Ontario. | 
neers drained a lake (BW—Jan.29'44,p21) to make the ore accessible. | 
30,000-ton capacity dock, which will enable all Steep Rock ore to b 
practically from its source, will substantially cut travel time to the sil 
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must be placed on OPA’s life (prefer- 
ably end of next March). Thereafter, if 
some commodities or services still are 
in short supply, control should be trans- 
ferred to other government agencies. 
In the interim, “commodities or indus- 
tries that attain production sufficient in 
the judgment of Congress to take the 
edge off critical demand and give fair 
assurance of steadily increasing produc- 
tion”’ should be decontrolled. 

Finally, A.R.F. thinks that subsidies 
should be ended—but in an orderly man- 
ner, not just “pitched out the window.” 
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| The Textile Distributors Institute, Inc. 
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Ever aware of consumers’ sentiments, Macy’s—like other big retailers— 
expresses its backing of OPA (with reservations) in page ads. And the textile 
distributors, ever aware of inventories, also climb on the price-control wagon. 


While such opinions do not py: 
retailers (and most wholesale: 
think in similar terms) in the Na 
Assn. of Manufacturers camp, t 
fail to identify merchants as b 
of OPA. 

@ On the Spot—The distributive ¢ 
perforce must put on a tight 
and nobody knows it better th 
If OPA can be relaxed enough t 
squeezes, if the public doesn't 
too loudly, if prices don’t gyrat 

to upset inventory evaluations—t! 
distributors indeed will havc 
the chasm from war to peace. 

Meanwhile, several plans ar 
worked out to take care of what 
uation arises. 

If OPA is extended in abridged f 
retailers are planning to assuage p 
sentiment over possible pricc-iner 
by pointing out that low-end good 
sure to get into longer supply. Sales 
advertising of such items will be g 
will builders. 
e Voluntary Control?—If OPA go« 
the window or is mangled beyond x 
nition, voluntary price-control 
for a while in pre-OPA days) will lf 
vived. Already the National Retail 
Goods Assn. has established a § 
mittee for voluntary stabilizatiot 
prices at all levels. Admittedly, 
tactics can’t hope to cope with the 
of-living index, but they can hav 
effect on public opinion and prot 
force a few manufacturers’ prices ‘ 

But outright support of OPA = 
present form by the industry is © 
the question. OPA’s political chic 
are coming home to roost. 
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- . Bearer Money 


Renewing an old struggle 
the Treasury, the Federal 
srve Board moves to put a 
+ under interest rates. 


tho is boss of the money markets— 
Treasury or the Federal Reserve 
4? This is an old fight, and some 
be details are pretty grubby, but the 
er will have a lot to do with dcter- 
ng how much it costs to service the 
F00,000,000 national debt, how 
h insurance companies and other 
tutional investors earn on_ their 
cy, and what happens to corporate 


5 on |? Fate : 
yy municipal bond prices in the near 
ord \j 
aC. , 
be sl yr the past six months, a brisk tug 


ar has been going on in Washing- 
sib] vith the Treasury at one end of the 
be chop and the Reserve Board at the other. 
: main issue in the argument is 
hee ly how far the government should 
n driving down interest rates to 
htate debt management. 
pnflicting Approaches—T’he Reserve 
d is getting more and more wor- 
about the inflationary effects of a 
4 nterest, big-debt financing policy. 
pnts tighter controls over credit and 
ore effective program for selling 
> BBmment securities to individuals in- 
) of to the commercial banks. It 
d like to put a floor under interest 
as well as the ceiling they already 
by undertaking to support the mar- 
or government securities at par. 
pking about higher interest rates 
he Treasury, which manages the 
and does the government’s borrow- 
is like talk"ng about dill pickles to a 
vith mumps. The Treasury says it 


vond f 
trol 
will 
Retail 
od 14 
lization 
edly, 
th the 
n_ havé 
d prok 
tices d 


DPA # 


» ise 
| chicat of the Federal Reserve System, even though 

brge M. Reynolds (left, center), director of the Chi- 
Jay 4 ee federal, and some others were the kind who swal- 
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¢teen years ago, Treasury Secretary Andrew Mellon 
} crammed a cut in the rediscount rate down the 


is concerned aboat inflation, too, but 
it is even more concerned about keep- 
ing the market hungry for its securities. 
It is carrying the debt at an average rate 
of less than 2%, and it wants plenty of 
elbow room in refunding maturing is- 
sues. Hence it has been perfectly happy 
to see buyers marking the government 
issues up to fancy premiums. 

e Preference Revoked—The  Rescrve 
Board broke the stalemate last week by 
deciding abruptly to knock out the 
preferential discount rate of 4 on 
short-term government securities, a spe- 
cial wartime provision intended to give 
I'reasury certificates a little extra appeal 
from a bank’s point of view and thus 
help them to command higher prices 
(BW—Apr.27°46,p5). 

The significance of this move is out 

of all proportion to its direct impact on 
credit. Member-bank borrowing from 
the federals doesn’t amount to much 
these days. Bankers have become accus- 
tomed to sleeping on a comfortable 
mattress of excess reserves, and few of 
them ever took advantage of the 4% 
preference. 
e Effective Warning—The big thing is 
that by taking even a mildly restrictive 
move, the Reserve Board has served 
notice on the market that it thinks in- 
terest rates have gone down far enough. 
For the present at least, that is all that 
is necessary to keep bond prices from 
getting out of line. The money market 
is almost unbelievably thinskinned, and 
a harsh look from the Reserve Board has 
as much effect on it as a club. 

Wall Street was quick to note that 
the elimination of the preferential dis- 
count had the grudging approval of the 
Treasury. Less than three wecks before, 
Secretary Fred M. Vinson had told a 
congressional committee that he wanted 
to keep the special rate, but when the 
Reserve Board forced the issue, he de- 


cided not to make a fight of it. As the 
Street sees it, this means that Vinson 


will settle for a rate structure that runs 
from £°% for one vear to 74 for 20 


years, and won't ask anything lower 


@ An Older Battle—Old-timers watching 
the tussle between Vinson and Chai: 
man Marriner S. Eccles remembered 
that not quite 19 years ago the ‘V1 
had another run-in with the R« 
System. ‘Then—in the summer of 19 
the ‘l'reasury won, and the results have 
had a lot to do with the role that the 
government has played in the money 
market ever since. 

Crusty old Andrew Mellon was sec 
retary then. Coolidge was President 
The stock market—which didn’t know 
yet that it was slated to grow up into 
the Big Bull Market of 1929—was weay 
ing uncertainly. England was having 
trouble with heavy exports of gold, 
which threatened to force a deflation 
e The Winner—Mellon decided that 
the rediscount rate—then 4° through 
out the system—should — be 
partly to help England out and _ partly 
to give the stock market and business 
in general a pat on the back. ‘The Re 
serve Board was dubious, and the dire« 
tors of the Chicago Reserve Bank, 
sparked by pudgy, ficry-tongued George 
M. Revnolds of the Continental Na 
tional, were downright mutinous 

Mellon and the Reserve Board went 
out behind the Administration wood 
shed, and when the dust had settled, 
the country—Chicago included—was on 
a 34% rediscount basis. Since then, the 
Treasury has been calling the monctary 
tune whenever it wanted to, and the 
Reserve Board has fiddled as well as it 
could. 

e Treasury Still Dominant—The Re 
serve Board’s little victory last weck 
doesn’t wipe out the effects of the old 
surrender. ‘The ‘Treasury will continue 
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lowered, 


lowed hard. Last week, Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man Marriner S. Eccles (right) put something on the 
other side of the scoreboard when he out-talked Secretary 
Fred M. Vinson (right, center) and bucked up the dis- 
count rate on short-term government securities. 
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to be top dog—at least whenever the 
federal debt is involved, and these days 
there are few aspects of money-market 
management in which the federal debt 
is not involved. But from now on, it 
will be hard to find an audience for the 
theory that government bond prices will 
keep on goimg up and up without limit 
and that the Reserve Banks will be 
compelled to support them all the way. 

As it happened, the Reserve Board's 

unnouncement came just at a time when 
many misguided investors were expect- 
ing the federals to step in and give the 
market a boost. Government bond 
prices, which had hit an all-time record 
carly | in April, were slipping back (BW— 
Apr.27'46,p110), dragging the munici- 
pals a ind corporates with them. The 
sudden end of the preferential rate and 
is bearish implications gave them an- 
other strong nudge downward (p98). 
e Area of Maneuver—Where the mar- 
ket goes from here is anybody’s guess— 
which is just the way Reserve authori- 
ties want it to be. Traders can be sure 
that the federals will support all govern- 
ment issues at par, as they are pledged to 
do. And they can be fairly sure that if 
the market gets back up to the levels of 
early April (when the Victory 24s of 
1967-1972 sold for a 64 point premium), 
it will get another calldown from the 
authorities. 

From now on, the trick in govern- 
ment bond trading will consist primarily 
of bouncing around between the floor 
and the ceiling without getting bruised. 


WAR CONTRACTS SETTLED 


In its final report for 1945, the Office 
of Contract Settlement predicted that 
it would be able to wind up its work 
by the end of next June (Feb.2’46,p22). 
In its report for the first quarter of 1946, 
just released, it repeats the forecast and 
hauls out the figures to prove it. Ac- 
cording to OCS, after the middle of the 
year the Army and Navy will be able 
to make any remaining payments with- 
out supervision. 

OCS reports that all but 23,900 (or 
about 8%) of the 312,000 prime con- 
tracts terminated since the beginning 
of the war have been settled. Dollar- 
wise, the unsettled contracts represent 
$24,300,000,000 in canceled comit- 
ments out cf total cancellations of $64,- 
400,000,000. OCS figures that in terms 
of actual claims, the unsettled contracts 
will sweat down to about $3,600,000,- 
000. Since, $1,200,000,000 already has 
been paid over to contractors in partial 
payments and advances, additional pay- 
ments will come to roughly $2,400,- 
000,000. 

Most of the remaining contracts are 
the big ones. About $8,000,000,000 in 
fixed-price commitments (60% of the 
total unsettled) is covered by the con- 
tracts of 30 companies. 
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Hughes Rebels 


Producer of “The Outlaw” 
sues Hays office for $5,000,000, 
and calls it group boycott 
operating to restrain trade. 


Eric Johnston’s legacy of trouble 
from taking over the reins of the movie 
industry from Will H,. Hays now in- 
cludes a rebellion in his own back yard. 

Last week in New York, Howard 
Hughes, wealthy sportsman, aircraft and 
tool manufacturer, and movie producer, 
sued Johnston’s Motion Picture Assn. 
of America for $5,000,000 damages at- 
tributed to the association’s interference 
with his attempts to exhibit “The Out- 
law,” a glorified horse opera which cost 
close to $3,000,000 in 1941. 

e Approval Denied—In its original form, 
“The Outlaw” was denied the seal of 
approval of the so-called Hays office 
because of sequences exposing too viv- 
idly the physical attractions of the fea- 
tured player, Jane Russell. When the 


picture was modified, it was 
The film opened recently in s 
cisco and several other cities 

The association this time < 
the advertising and exploit 
for “The Outlaw” as a violat 
industry's self-imposed _ sta 
good taste. 

e Film Is Seized—Ordered t 

as a member of the M.P.A.A_ }j 
resigned in a huff, obtained * 
tion restraining the associat 
interfering with his advert 
from revoking its seal of ap; 

filed the damage suit. He acc 
press, his belief that the associat 
a group boycott operating in \; 
of the antitrust laws. 

Alerted by the wrangle, San | 
police seized the film after o 
and arrested the theater m 
charges of exhibiting an indecent 
immoral film. His trial will ¢ 
whether the picture may be shoy 
the city. 

From current box-office figures 
the publicity accruing from his ; 
troubles with the film, Hughes exp 
the picture to gross $6,000,' 


The current dip in government 
bond prices has had repercussions in 
other security markets, as disclosed. 
Dow-Jones municipai bond yield in- 
dex, for example, reflected the sharp 
weakness resulting in that field by 
rising last week from a 1.37% to a 
1.47% level. Some recent new bond 


Armour & Co. 34s, 1964. 


Chesapeake & Ohio 44s, 1992.. 
Consumers Power 2s, 1975. 
Michigan Cons. Gas 34s, 1969... 


American Tel. & Tel. 23s, 1975........ 
Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe 4s, 1995. aoe 


N. Y. Central & Hud. River 34s, 1997... 
N. Y. City Unification 3s, 1980......... 
eee 8 Cee 
Pennsylvania R. R. 44s, 1984.......... 
Reading Co. 38s, 1995............0000- 
Vieginia Ry. 3a, 1995. 2.2.22... sees 


Treasuries Depress Municipals and Corporates 


offerings, already moving slowly lx 
cause of a buyers’ “strike” against t 
previous trend of yields toward ec 
lower levels (i\W—Apr.13'46,p45 
have likewise turned even stickic 
Not immune, either, have been mai 
of the Big Board-traded “moncy-ratc 


bonds. 


RECENT NEW BOND OFFERINGS 


% of Par Original Last Week's 
Paid Company Offering Market 
For Issue Price Bid Aske 
Great Northern Railway 24s, 1961.. 99.279% 100% 974% 7} 
Great Northern Railway 23s, 1982.. *98.071 101.14 99 994 
Great Northern Railway 2%s, 2010.. *98.071 96} 91} 924 
Shell Union Oil 24s, 1970.........- 1004 1014 994 994 
Southern Pacific 23s, 1996........ 99.52 100 953 953 
Southern Pacific 24s, 1961........ 98.319 98} 96 6! 
Union Pacific 24s, 1991. ......... 101.27 102.19 99} ] 


BIG BOARD-TRADED “MONEY RATE” BONDS 


1946 High Last Weeks 

(in % of Par) Price 

Pre 1073% 1043! 
er 105 
al 141 136 
err 1512 145 
108% 1054 

113 109; 

1144 1054 

oii haan 125% 1223 
108} 1044 

me 1354 1254 
+ ns wees 1054 101; 
113 109 


* Basket bid made for the issues which were offered simultaneously, 
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Shock Absorbers 


WAA economists devise 

ays to cushion impact of sur- 

slus sales on producing industry. 
oving into capital goods. 


The impact men are moving in on 

e sales of war surplus producers’ goods. 

The impact men are economists 
xhose job it is to figure out whether 
ny particular War Assets Administra- 
jon operation will have a “negative 
mpact’” on the economy—and if it will, 
xhat to do about it. Officially known 
s the Economic & Markets Research 
Division of WAA, they are headed by 
|. Gregory Silvermaster, an economist 
who came to WAA from the Farm 
Security Administration, where, as 
ead of the Labor Division, he had 
harge of setting up FSA’s migratory 
yorker camps for the “Okies.” 

The impact men have been operating 
or some time on consumer goods, but 
ey are just now setting up an organiza- 
ion to deal with sales of capital goods. 
The way they work on consumer goods 
s illustrated by a few examples: 

Flameless Cigarette Lighters—Last 
ll, 660,000 Lektrolite lighter kits were 

med over to WAA for disposal. The 
panufacturer heard about it and hurried 

0 WAA. He pointed out that he had 
been back in production only a few 

onths and was producing about 100,- 

0 lighters a month, argued that 
umping a million of them would 
lanket his market, and asked that the 

ghters be turned over to him for grad- 

| disposal. 

The impact men made a market 
palysis and decided that the Christmas 

atket could absorb about 2,000,000 of 

e lighters—enough to take care of the 

rplus stock plus the manufacturers 
roduction up to that time. WAA 

med down the producer’s plea (BW— 
pr.27'46,p80). 

Fire Extinguishers—Surplus stocks of 

particular type of fire extinguisher 

iounted to about three years’ normal 
reduction. The impact men agreed 
ith the industry that they couldn’t 
sold through normal channels with- 
it destroying the market. 

But Silvermaster recalled that the 
dept. of Agriculture for years has been 
romoting a farm safety program. De- 
krtment figures showed that only a 

gligible fraction of farms has ever 

ught fire extinguishers. The entire 
ock, therefore, is being channeled into 
be farm market—with special price con- 

‘sions and Agriculture Dept. promo- 

n. In addition to protecting the in- 

istry’s normal market, WAA surmises 

at this move may have opened up a 

tential future market. 
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BIG HOLE FOR METROPOLITAN HOUSING 


Man-made wreckage—but with peaceful intent—scars the 72 acres in the Gas 
House district on Manhattan's famed East Side where Stuyvesant Town will 
one day stand. Blocks of tenements and lofts are going down as Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. pushes through its multimillion-dollar project to hous« 
some 24,000 at low rentals—about $14 a room (BW —Sep.23’44,p64). Although 
the site will house twice as many people as before, only 25% of the area will 
be covered with construction, which is slated for completion by late 1945. 
The company classifies such projects among its better-paying investments. 


e Surgical Instruaments—W AA feared 
that sale of surplus stocks of surgical 
instruments, equivalent to about two 
years’ production, would cripple the 
small producing industry, which is con- 
sidered essential to the national defense 
and has an excellent war record. The 
impact men worked out a program to 
sell half the surplus abroad; to reserve 
25% for sale to an estimated 20,000 
doctor veterans and 10,000 dentist vet- 
erans who are setting up in practice for 
the first time; and to reserve the remain- 
ing 25% for use in expansion of public 
health centers. 

Most impact problems get to Silver- 

master’s crew in normal course. When 
the WAA operating men set up a sales 
program for any substantial lot of sur- 
plus, they must clear with the impact 
men. Introduction of this step in the 
capital goods field is causing some com- 
plaints of delay and red tape on the 
part of would-be buyers. 
e Market Is Key Factor—Any manufac- 
turer who learns—as most of them man- 
age to—that a quantity of his product 
is being surplused, and who fears that 
this will hurt his normal sales, can 
also go to the impact men for help. 

The prime question in any such case 
will be the extent of the existing market. 
If convinced that there is a present 
market for both the surplus and current 
output, the impact people are not im- 
pressed by any desire to reserve the 
existing demand as a backlog against 


future production. They argue, in such 
cases, the importance of getting sur- 
pluses out of the way while they can 
still aid in relieving shortages and soak- 
ing up inflationary money. 

But if the market actually can’t ab- 
sorb the surplus without real interfer- 
ence with new production, WAA is 
prepared to protect the producer in on 
way or another even though it means 
getting a smaller return for the surplus 
@ Speedy Disposal—First suggestion that 
most producers make is that the good 
be turned over to them for distribution 
WAA won't subscribe to this as a de 
vice to hold goods off the market or 
trickle them out gradually (BW —Jan 
26'46,p88). Officials there are con 
vinced that the longer a surplus is held 
the more of a problem it becomes 

It’s true that surpluses sometimes are 

turned over to the producer—usually on 
long-term credits that amount to a con 
signment basis. But it’s done when it 
will speed disposal rather than delay it 
The condition for considering this type 
of disposal is that the original manufa: 
turer tes the best facilities for convert 
ing the goods to civil use or has unusu 
ally good distribr tion facilities. 
e Seek New Markets—A while ago, for 
instance, WAA turned back to the 
maker about 60,000 ten-ton hydraulic 
brakes, for which there was practically 
no market, to be converted for use as 
four-ton brakes, greatly in demand. 

What WAA Tikes best to do in an 
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impact situation is to find a domestic 
market for the surplus which, because 
of price or other factors, is normally 
closed to the commercial product—fire 
extinguishers on farms. This is the sort 
of thing for which there are no rules. 
It calls for imagination on the part of 
the impact men and of the industry. 
Silvermaster is proud of the success his 
people have had with a number of tough 
situations. 

Failing this, the usual alternative is to 
sel! the goods abroad. 
e Fears Unrealized—So far, “negative 
impact” is proving a much less serious 
matter than most businessmen feared 
during the war. WAA officials are confi- 
dent that something like 90%- of war 
surplus could be handled without im- 
pact—if it could be disposed of this year, 
while shortages still exist. Meanwhile 
Silvermaster tries to deal with the trou- 
blesome 10% —and to brace himself for 
the tough problem that WAA will face 
next year in getting rid of whatever 
surpluses are left and doing it without 
upsetting the applecart. 


Warming Outlook 


Oil heat industry views 
future confidently, anticipating 
a big share of accumulated de- 
mand for automatic equipment. 


Surveys show that accumulated de- 
mand today for some type of automatic 
heating equipment is approximately 
equal to the number of existing installa- 
tions, with the coming residential build- 
ing boom certain to expand it still fur- 
ther. ‘This situation presages an all-out 
battle among manufacturers of the three 
types of automatic heating equipment 
—oil burners, gas heaters, and coal stok- 
ers—for the lion’s share of this huge 
market as soon as the material shortage 
problem can be overcome 

Manufacturers attending the 23rd an- 

nual National Oil Heat Exposition in 
Philadelphia last week were practically 
unanimous in their belief that the final 
outcome of the struggle was in the bag 
for oil burners. 
e Mounting Popularity—Oil heat has 
made tremendous strides in the past 15 
vears, its upsurge being interrupted only 
in part by the war At the end of 1930 
there were only 648,000 units in opera- 
tion. The million mark was passed in 
1934, and at the end of 1945 the figure 
was 2,525,655. 

Biggest year was 1941, with 333,250 
installations having a retail value of 
$113,546,000. Low for the 15-year 
period was 1943—33,445 sales valued at 
$5,283,300. The end of the war permit- 
ted a rebound in 1945 to 145,596 in- 
stallations with a retail value of $49,- 
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Little Bikini, a 50-ft.-square pud- 
dle built by the Navy at the David 
Taylor model basin near Washing- 
ton, D. C., for about $50, is an un- 
impressive spot where tests with 34- 
Ib. charges of TNT and 25-in. model 
Victory ships are being used to sug- 
gest what A-bombs may do to future 
navies. This is the first picture re- 
leased and was taken with the ap- 
proval of Rear Admiral W. H. P. 
Blandy, commander of Joint Task 
Force 1, who is directing Operation 
Crossroads. 

The column of water was thrown 
about 35 ft. high by a charge placed 
just below the surface, a depth equal 

- to 60 ft. below in the real test. The 
charge is the equivalent of roughly 
20,000 tons of ‘INT or one A-bomb, 
and the water’s depth, 1 ft at this 
point, represents in scale the 220-ft.- 
deep lagoon in the Marshall Islands 
where the surface test will occur 
sometime this summer 

The model ship, also on a 1/220 
scale, is made of thin brass with 


ae | 


For Cosmic Warfare, a Microcosmic Test 


en <a ne 
screen mesh for ribs. It is weighted 
with lead for ballast, weighs 1,500 
grams, and represents a Victory mer- 
chantship. Placed about 10 ft. from 
the charge, it showed little damage in 
this test. 

Object of the Little Bikini tests 
is to determine how to load and 
space the ships at the real Bikini 
tests so that the maximum amount 
of information can be obtained for 
the $150,000,000 which the Nav, 
estimates the operation will cost 
It is important to find out, for cx- 
ample, how to ballast the Bikini 
fleet for greatest resistance to cap 
sizing. 

Scores of tests for the A-bomb 
demonstration have been made at 
Little Bikini since it was built last 
September. The Navy cautiously b« 
gan on a | to 660 scale and is now 
preparing to edge up to a 1 to % 
scale. Still a top secret is the exact 
distance the model ship can ap 
proach these TNT tests without bx 
ing shattered. 


— 


245,200. In the next five years, the Oil 
Heat Institute expects home-owners to 
purchase at least 4,500,000 oil burners 
costing more than $900,000,000. 

e Growing Pains—One of the big prob- 
lems of oil heating’s early years—inefh- 
cient installations and inadequate serv- 
ice facilities—is well on the way to being 
licked. O.H.I. members recall with 
shudders the industry’s experience in 
Philadelphia in the thirties. Several 
builders erected good-sized develop- 
ments with oil heat, made their own in- 
stallations instead of hiring experts, and 
bungled the job. Only a handful oper- 
ated efficiently, adequate service facili- 
ties weren't available, and the word got 


around with startling rapidity. For t! 
next two years, so the story goes, sclling 
oil burners in Philadelphia was about 
as tough as selling cats to a dog fancic! 
Today most manufacturers see to |! 
that trained men supervise all instal 
tions. And in a growing number of cas¢ 
fuel oil suppliers maintain repair ¢ 
partments that operate on an annua 
contract basis with customers, pro\ 
ing semiannual inspection and 24-how! 
repair service for a fixed yearly fee. 
e No Fear of Shortage—O.H.1. has wa 
of statistics to prove that oil burners at 
the answer to homeowners’ automat 
heat problems. To scoffers who point t 
the possibility of exhausting the U.5 
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NEXT-DOOR service on steel 


Quick delivery to your plant or job 


ELEVEN Ryerson Steel-Service Plants provide un 
matched facilities virtually next door to every steel 
user in the principal markets of the United States. 
Though many sizes are missing because of the steel 
shortage, each plant has large, diversified stocks. 
Each is backed up by the inventories and facilities 
of the others. These strategically-located steel stocks 
plus modern high speed equipment are your assur- 
ance that orders will be filled accurately and promptly. 

Ryerson metallurgists and engineers provide 
reliable help in solving problems of selection and 
fabrication. Questions of heat treatment are an- 
swered by the hardenability report sent with each 
Ryerson alloy shipment. 

Complete, trouble-saving service on steel from 


stock is available to you at every plant in the Ryer- 
son network. When you need steel of any kind call 
Ryerson. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Steel-Service 
Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


Carbon and Alloy Steels, Allegheny Stainless, Tool Steel, 

Bors, Plates, Sheets, Structurals, Mechanical Tubing, 

Inland 4-Way Floor Plate, Reinforcing Bars and Acces- 

sories, Boiler Tubes, Welding Rod, Babbitt, Bolts, Rivets, 
Metal Working Tools & Machinery, etc. 


RYERSON STEEL 


A modified oil burner pot (left) devel- 
oped by Socony-Vacuum fs reported 
capable of burning any fuel oil, in- 
cluding the new catalytic oil. The pot 
has a fire clay covering on the bottom, 
a metallic shield between flame and 
oil, and extended air ducts on the lip. 
These protect oil from cracking while 
being vaporized, premix it thoroughly 
with primary air. 


petroleum supply, the institute retorts 
with the assurance of oil men that there 
still remains as much undiscovered oil 
in the country as has been discovered 
up to now. Wallace E. Pratt, retired 
vice-president of Standard Oil of N. J., 
has gone on record with a statement 
that ultimate oil reserves at present con- 
sumption levels should meet the world’s 
needs for over 300 years. O.H.I. also 
cites American Petroleum Institute fig- 
ures showing that proved oil reserves at 
the end of 1944 were nearly 20,500,- 
000,000 bbl., largest in history and 10% 
greater than at the end of 1939, before 
military demand became a factor. 
Since no discussion of the compara- 
tive merits of fuels would be complete 
without considering cost, O.H.I. puts 
it this way: One gallon of fuel oil con- 
tains 143,000 B.t.u. To get the same 
heat potential in other fuels you would 
need 12 Ib. of coal, 143 cu. ft. of nat- 
ural gas, 286 cu. ft. of manufactured gas. 
In addition, O.H.I. says, oil and gas 
burners are more efficient than coal fur- 
naces. 
e Cost Comparisons—Assuming the per- 
gallon cost of fuel oil to be from 8¢ to 
10¢, the institute asserts that coal would 
have to sell at from $9.00 to $11.50 a 
ton, natural gas from 56¢ to 70¢ per 
1,000 cu. ft., manufactured gas from 28¢ 
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to 35¢ per 1,000 cu. ft. to achieve equiv- 
alent economy, and invites homeown- 
ers’ comparison with actual prices in 
their communities to determine which 
form of heat is cheapest. 

One phase of the petroleum situation 

which is causing concern not only 
among oil burner manufacturers, but 
among home owners as well, is the ex- 
pansion of catalytic cracking at refin- 
eries. The big question is whether these 
cracked products will be as efficient in 
existing burners. 
e Standard’s Answer—Nub of the prob- 
lem is that the catalytic oils tend to 
break down more readily under leat 
into their constituent carbon and hydro- 
gen atoms than the ordinary distillate 
fuel oil. Hence they require more thor- 
ough mixture with air before combus- 
tion begins in order to prevent free 
carbon from escaping as smoke or soot— 
something to be considered in the light 
of antismoke ordinances in cities. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. presented its 
solution of the problem this week when 
it made available to the industry, with- 
out — designs for a burner modifi- 
cation which, it asserts, will permit users 
to utilize with increased efficiency all 
types of home heating oils. Principles 
on which the modification is based are 
7 ye meen to all types of home burners, 
the changeover requiring merely the 
substitution of a modified fire pot for 
the existing pot. 


TO TEST RADIO RELAY 


Looking to future inauguration of 
short-wave radio relays to supplement 
wire hookups between domestic broad- 
cast stations, Press Wireless, Inc., 
shortly will begin nationwide experi- 
ments in conjunction with the Federal 
Communications Commission. Such re- 
lay operations are now confined to in- 
ternational pickups. 

Company engineers and FCC tech- 
nicians met this week to map the ex- 
periments. Press Wireless has been 
authorized by the commission to use 
its regular short-wave press-message 
transmitters at Hicksville, N. Y., and 
Los Angeles to beam standard radio 
programs to broadcast stations in as- 
signed areas throughout the country. 
The stations will join FCC in making 
technical observations and report their 
findings after two months of authorized 
transmissions. No receiving stations may 
rebroadcast the experimental programs 

Although American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., General Electric Co., 
International Business Machines Corp., 
Raytheon Mfg. Co., Western Union, 
and other companies have been author- 
ized in the past two years to conduct 
various experimental ultrahigh  fre- 
quency radio relay operations, the ex- 

riment Press Wireless will carry out 
is the first to be authorized which will 


use the established commercial fac 

Press Wireless officials predict 
the tests will prove feasibility of 
short-wave radio relays instead ot 
phone lines to transmit radio pri 
across country. 


By Rail or Air? 

Post Office would speed 
both mail services. Railroads 
want airlines to carry more of 
less profitable classes. 


The railroads came out fightin; 
week at a meeting in Chicago called | 
Gael E. Sullivan, second assistant pos 
master general. Principal job ot 
second assistant is transportation 
mail. 

Sullivan, who got his political train 
ing as right bower to Mayor Edward | 
Kelly of Chicago, now shows every in 
dication that he is set to make a mark 


oe 


SHIFT AT CHASE 


New president of New York’s Chas 
National Bank—second largest non 
governmental bank in the world—is 
Arthur W. McCain (above), who suc- 
ceeds H. Donald Campbell, now vice- 
chairman of the board. A native of 
Arkansas, 52-year-old McCain for 
merly worked in South America fot 
National City Bank and First Nz 
tional Bank of Boston. His 17 years 
with Chase include vice-presidencies 
in both the foreign and the commcet- 
cial banking departments. 
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EN whose business depends on 
M appetites know that the sight of 
food has powerful appeal. Who can 
pass by a scene like this without a 
mouth-watering sensation? 


ou In fact, laboratory experiments 
ti show that the best way to stimulate 
9 al the salivary glands—‘“‘mouth water- 
y VICE: ing” —is by a display of appetizing- 
ive of looking foods. 

1 for Visibility makes the appetite ap- 
ca for REG. U.S. PAT.OFR peal of a product its best salesman. 
t Ne 


"years 
encies 


Why they bring the cook up front 


Du Pont Cellophane packaging gives 
you this vital sales help, along with 
moistureproof protection for fresh- 
ness and flavor, at lowest cost. 
Although the demand for Du Pont 
Cellophane still exceeds the supply, 
we hope the day is now not far off 
when there will be enough to enable 
our converters and ourselves to meet 
all your needs. E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Cellophane Di- 
vision, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


on ellophane Shows what it Protects—at Low Cost 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
4. 1946 ---THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


“CRYSTAL BALL” 
fo help flan fulune business 


No fortune-teller’s crystal, this, but a laboratory model 
of a DPI high-vacuum molecular still. This “crystal ball” 
has forecast the fortune of many a once worthless sub- 
stance, by reclaiming precious oil fractions separable in 
no other way. 

The bell-jar still, and its commercial prototypes now in 
production-line use at DPI, represent a wealth of research 
experience in high-vacuum technology —experience and 
scientific data you may be able to use in making plans 

for your future business or product improvement. 
Because DPI research means: 


1. Pioneering in the use of molecular distillation. 
Many substances “undistillable” before—waxes, heavy 
oils and fats—come apart magically in the molecular 
stills, yielding fractions often more valuable than the 
parent substances. 


2.Exploring the production and use of high vacuum. 
By using vacuums up to one ten-billionth the density of 
air, original research in high-vacuum chemistry has 
created entirely new types of equipment for many uses: 
high-vacuum stills, pumps and gauges, special oils and 
lens-coating equipment — with more to come as more uses 
are found for high vacuum in research and industry. 


3. Expanding the knowledge of the vitamins. 
A major part of DPI operation is the high-vacuum dis- 
tillation of bland, stable concentrates of vitamin A and E. 
Much of what is now known about these vitamins has 
originated from DPI research—a continuing source of 
up-to-date information that many DPI customers have 
found useful. DPI invites your inquiry on any count in 
which its experience can be helpful to you. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Promecring High - Clscuseom Reseach 
755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK : 
read un dé té De: Cha & oth hee - c Lari rid and hgh Uhouum Cgusioore me - 


Copyright 1946, Distillation Products, Inc. 
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Story of a Monopoly 


Among the double-handf 
billion dollar businesses 
U. S. is its Post Office Dep 
fiscal 1945, its total sales 
was $1,314,959,000 and it 
$162,642,000, which was + 
over to the Treasury. This 
a per capita sale of $9.52 
trasted with $5.84 in 194 
20¢ in 1850. 

While enjoying advanta 
a monopoly, the Post Off 
many burdens which a 
corporation would not be 
to assume. Of the 20 ser 
offers, only one—first class 
makes a profit. Repres 
46.8%, it makes up the 
for the other 19 services 
do 53.2% of the business. 

Here are the details of its 
operations: 


Transactions 


Service (000 omitted) 1 
First clase ....se« 19,926,400 
Second class ..... 5,521,900 
Third class 5,446,200 
Fourth class ..... 1,028,300 
Air mail—domestic 876,000 
Air mail—foreign. 1,611,80 
Other foreign mail 326,600 
Registered mail... 106,734 
Special delivery.. 120,579 
Other services 3,997,667 

Total 38,734,867 


for himself by speeding up thi 
activity of the United State 
Office. 


e Brought Air Mail Down—First : 


ients of his attentions when hx 
office last fall were the airlin 
bludgeoned down the rates they c! 
the government from 60¢ per tor 
to 45¢. Air-mail contract holder: 
that the figure might very we 
turned out to be 32¢, Sullivan’s « 
demand, had not their Air Tr 
Assn. thrown all of its resourc« 


the fray. 

Once the new carrier rate ha 
ichieved, the department a1 
\.T.A. joined forces to push 
domestic air-mail rate of 5¢ 


So successful was their lobby th 
ount this battle won, though 

is yet to be passed. ‘They are 
figuring how to accomplish th« 
step, 4¢ air mail. And, well this 
the horizon, they their 
goal—the transportation of all first 
by air at the regular d 
postage rate whether it is then 
even only 2¢. 

But, for this happy ending tl 
realistically waiting until allweatl! 
ing becomes a matter of course. A 
pushed through 93.8% of mei! 


see 


mall 
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schedule according to the Post Of- 
. ast cficiency rating. 

jroads Open Fire—To counteract 
qwing toward air transport, the rail- 
4; wheeled up as their big gun at 
cago Fred G, Gurley, president of 
Santa Fe. As a convincer, he cited 
parative volume and costs of the 
major methods of carrying mail in 
4 as follows (000,000 omitted): 


Lb. of First Class Cost to 
or Air Mail Post Office 
wo ape rie 403 $21 
pe ae 3 28 


rt squawk of the rails is that they 
ied over 92% of the total first class 
air mail combined, for this service 
wed less than 43% of what the 
Office paid. 
9 railroads it looks as though the 
mment is subsidizing a more ex- 
sive means of transportation. ‘They 
pt the customer to pay the extra 
_If the airlines are to get a larger 
e of the first class mail pie, say 
roaders, let them also fly more of 
less profitable types (box, page 26). 
| they pooh-pooh air enthusiasts’ 
ms of speeding up the mails. Most 
ets, they point out, travel relatively 
rt distances, and there is no time 
antage to the addressee whether a 
er arrives on a 10 p.m. plane or a 
m. train. They do not underesti- 
e the saving of a day on a delivery 
long-haul mail. 
ong or Short Hauls?—Thus far the 
t Office emphasizes that it is think- 
of all-airline service only for dis- 
es exceeding 300 mi. Many airborne 
ss have to go ai way by train. 
t Office studies show that if all 20,- 
000,000 pieces of first class mail 
t by air ve aa contract routes exist, 
nkage of railroad revenues would be 
$12,000,000, and this loss would 
ably be wiped out by increased use 
he mails, 


AGE TAX VS. BALLOT 


hiladelphia’s 1% wage tax on the 
ings of residents was upheld again 
week, but the issue was somewhat 
rent from that in preceding suits 
V—Jan.13’45,p48). A state employee 
lg in Harrisburg, since 1940, still 
tered for voting purposes in Phila- 
phia, sought to avoid payment of 
19 back levies and penalties on 
$6,000 salary. 

. Elmer Transeau, director of the 
¢ Bureau of Public Safety, was 
d, in common pleas court, to be a 
lent of Philadelphia and therefore 
ect to the tax. The court sharply 
czed Transeau’s efforts to avoid 
payment. Transeau admitted re- 
ing to Philadelphia to vote. 

is new ruling may affect the tax 
8 of several hundred state em- 
ees 
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FOR 
THRIFTY CARE OF 
WAXED FLOORS 


With the Stecl-Woel Pad 
that's Welded / 


Steel-wooling provides a simple means of keeping waxed floors at 
their cleanest, lustrous best in between periodic refinishings. This 
method, in a single operation, dry cleans and polishes the floors 
to new brightness, and to a safer, wear-resisting finish. 


Steel-wooling is indeed an economy, but one that can be extended 
still further by using a pad that’s welded! Welded construction 
allows the pad to wear evenly, hence slowly, and prevents shred- 
ding and bunching of the pad. This type of construction gets all 
the wear out of all the material! In fact, actual tests prove that the 
Finnell Welded Pad wears three to four times longer than pads of 
ordinary design. And because it as- 

sures uniform contact, the Welded Pad > a 

must and does do a finer job faster. f 

Finnell Pads are self-adjusting, and can be f Binnell-Pnrocessed 
used on any fibre brush, with any disc-type WAXES } 


machine. Seven sizes, four grades. For con- é 


sultation or literature on Finnell Pads, Finnell-Kote Solid Wax 
Waxes, and Maintenance Machines, phone or Finnell Liquid Kote 
write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell Finneli Cream Kote 
System, Inc., 3805 East Street, Elkhart, é Finnell Paste Wax 


Indiana. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. Finnell Liquid Wax 
» Fino-Giess Liquid Wax 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


FINNMELL SYSTEM, INC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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Two good workers! 


A ‘Budgit’ Electric Hoist— 
and a man free from fear of 
rupture, strain and over-fatigue 
—make a team that produces 
mofe at less cost. 

The heavy lifting is done by 
the‘Budgit’with no more effort 
on the man’s part than opening 
his lunch kit. His entire energy 
and strength go into the work. 

The cost of current is small 
enough to be negligible. Instal- 
lation is easy. You simply hang 
up, plug in and use. Modern 
design, anti-friction bearings 
and other mechanical improve- 
ments enable the ‘Budgit” to 
lift quickly and easily. 

Check your plant now for 
spots where “Budgit’ Hoists 
would enable you to cut costs 
—and keep your workmen 


happier. 


*Budgit’ Portable Elec- 
tric Hoists are built to 
lift 250, 500, 1000, 2000 
and 4000 lbs. Prices 
start at $119. Write for 
Bulletin No. 371. 


ai | 
mma ‘BUDGIT’ 
Mi: Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gouges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Sofety and Relief Volves ond 
“Americon’ industrial instruments, 
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AUTOMOBILES 


Scarab II 


Stout unveils new version 
of rear-engine automobile, this 
time with plastic body. Design 
changes may trim weight. 


The newest postwar automobile to 

break out of the planning departments 
was unveiled late this week in Dear- 
born, Mich., where William B. Stout 
was host at a showing of his 1946 
model, a refined, plastic-bodied version 
of the Scarab he built a decade ago. 
e Far From Production—Attracting the 
most attention were the laminated plas- 
tic body sections made by Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas Corp. of Newark, Ohio. 
One big section included floor, roof, 
sides, and ends. Others made up doors, 
hood, and fenders. In case of punctur- 
ing any section in an accident (bend- 
ing is nearly impossible) a new section 
of Fiberglas is fitted to the hole, fused 
under 240 F, and painted over. 

But this plastic car, first of the many 
which have been talked about, is far 
away from production. Its costs are 
much higher than those of steel, and 
production today can be accomplished 
hardly faster than custom body build- 
ing. But Stout hopes that within the 
next 18 months or so, faster output 
and lower cost will be possible. 

e May Use Skinner Engine—Mean- 
while, another riddle revolved around 
who might build the car. Stout is em- 
ployed by Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., and is on loan to Graham-Paige 


Motors Corp. and its partly o 
iate, Kaiser-Frazer Corp. Ci 
Graham-Paige each have man 


rights as has Stout himself. An. Oy, 


Corning controls the Fibergla 

Still another company has 
the job. The Skinner engine 
Jack & Heintz Precision 
(BW—Oct.13'45,p66) is earn 
installation in the Stout job 
100-hp. size, it is expected t 
total weight by about 400 lb 
present model's rear-engine in. 
of a Ford V-8 powerplant, | 
which drove the original Scara 
@ Seeks Lighter Body—Stout ait 
that another 600 Ib. or so ca 
from production models by hal\ ing 
thickness of present Fiberglas bod, 
tions, now #¢ in. to # in. thick. Ten 
strength, he believes, is more ¢ 
sufficient for this reduction. 

If both 
the Stout 1946 mode 


weight level, using the pancake-t 


opposed-cylinder Skinner engine, ; 
promised by Stout as “most consid 


able.” 


Other innovations are included in} 


development of the Dearborn desig: 
Springs in his new car, for instance, 
air-operated, compressing under 1 
bumps, then recoiling slowly. 


@ Movable Seats—Inside, the car is 
ft. wide and 11 ft. long. The drive 
seat is fixed, but other individual sed 


may be installed and moved around 
desired. The rear couch unfolds, p 
man fashion, to become a bed. 

wheelbase is long, 137 in., made | 
sible by locating the wheels close 


these a are realizs 
would wei 
around 2,300 Ib. Gasoline savings at # 
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Innovation in the automobile field is a plastic-bodied car, a model of whi 
was shown this week by William Stout (above). Its debut set Detroit buzz 


as to a possible manufacturer—and how he could cut production costs. 
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body ends, but over-all length of 
() in. 1s about the same as a popular 
h ced cal. 

Front windshields curve far back be 
» they end in vertical posts, \ astly 
reasing the driver's vision. ‘The rear 
ry" is vertical, sunk into a well cov- 
by a grille which carries out the 
v line and permits an air intake to 
- engine. 


New Car Derby 


Darrin of Hollywood will 
sve custom sports convertible 
ssembled soon. Tucker Torpedo 
ppears to be marking time. 

To Detroit, ever alert to cars and 
mors of cars, the Tucker ‘Torpedo 


BW —Jan.26'46,p18) at the moment 
ks like a near-miss. Whatever its 


lensii/ture may be, it definitely is not yet 

ore t contender in the race to turn out new 
tos. 

rea Howard Darrin’s car, on the other 

ld wegmmand, is much less of a Hollywood mys- 

es at thqgery than it was three months ago (BW 

cake-tyqgg)an.26'46,p18). A custom sports con- 

cine, amertible, strictly for the carriage trade, 

consid Deing built to Darrin’s specifications. 
e expects to have his first car ready in 

led in gg couple of weeks, to make 500 this 

designqmar, and to approach the 1,000 mark 

tance, ae cight months. 

der rq Without a Plant—Tucker Corp., or- 
pnized by Preston ‘Tucker of Ypsilanti, 

Car i 

e drive 

lual sed 
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ed. 


rade 
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Mich., still has no plant in which to 
build an auto of any kind. Nothing has 
come of the reported efforts to obtain 
the government-owned Dodge-Chicago 
plant (BW —Feb.23'46,p28). 

Another negative signpost has been 
the recent resignation of two top execu 
tives from the ‘Tucker organization 
Joseph W. Burke, one-time truck 
manager of Dodge, has resigned as 
lucker sales manager, without announc 
ing any future plans. Eugene L. Rea 
son, former Chrysler purchasing agent, 
has left the post of vice-president in 
charge of purchases for ‘lucker to go 
with Kaiser-l'razer Corp. 


sales 


e SEC Inquiries—Interest in what de 
signer Darrin is doing on the West 


Coast and elsewhere was stimulated by 
reports that Hayes Mfg. Corp. of ¢ srand 
Rapids, Mich., was sponsoring a new 
car, and that it would be similar to de 
signs which that company had _ fabri 
Ci ited for Kaiser-F'razer. ‘The story, pub 
lished in a Detroit newspaper, boosted 
Hayes stock about two points, and re 
sulted in some questions at a Securities 
& Exchange Commission hearing 
Rensselaer W. Clark, president of 
Hayes Mfg. Corp., told SEC counsel 
that he had authorized no statement, 
that his company was interested in a 
car blueprinted in Hollywood “by a 
man named Darrin who designed the 
Kaiser-I'razer car.” “It’s all nebulous,” 
he added. 
e Darrin’s Version—In Hollywood, Da: 
rin 5 the press last week that Hayes 
Mfg. Corp. would supply parts for his 
car, that Continental Motors would 


ONG AND SHORT OF IT: CROSLEY MEETS CROSLEY 


study in nonchalant satisfaction, 6 ft. 4 in. Powel Crosley, Jr. (right), leans 
elbow on the first production-line postwar Crosley car. In so doing he dwarfs 


s midget dimensions—over-all height 57 it 
ith the lightweight Taylor engine (BW gre 19°46,p21) is the first of the 
w “light” automobiles to complete the assembly-line circuit. 
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1. The long-heralded aluminum car 


Mix pleasure 


with business 


Read this FREE set of 
business books that are 
both Amazing and Amusing 


amazed and amused 


Prepare to be 
when you read about the resourceful 
Elliott family in “ 


Unscrewing the 
“The Sterling 
illustrated 
these 


Insecrutable” and in 
Elliott Family”. Cleverly 
from old Elliott catalogs, 
spellbinders relate personal anecdotes, 
explain many epoch-making 
tions of this father-son combination. 
Presented simply and clearly, here 
in the new “Elliott Addressing 
Machine Catalog” are countless tried- 
and-true methods for streamlining 
your business to meet tomorrow s stiff 
This book 
why so many Elliotts are bought by 
firms formerly using other makes of 
automatic addressing machines. 


two 


inven. 


competition, shows you 


Join thousands already chuckling 
over this interesting package of 
books...all three will be sent rree 
upon request. Simply write, on your 
business letterhead, to the Elliott 


Addressing Mac chine Company, 
151 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, 
Massachusetts. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Paper: No. 67 of a Series 


what would field research say 
about YOUR letterhead? 


A young company that gets around, James O. Peck 
Company, two years old, covers the country with 
thorough-going surveys in industrial field research. 
The Peck Company makes it their business to know 
the wny of sales acceptance by getting the customers’ 
viewpoints and practices. Actual conditions to be met 
in the prospective market are thus the basis for mar- 
keting and sales counsel. 


The James O. Peck Company are represented by com- 
petent personnel...and an effective letterhead on 
Strathmore Paper. You, too, should use a quality 
letterhead that says competence for your company. The 
Strathmore watermark is your assurance of quality. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 


Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, Bay Path Bond, Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE e:: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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supply the six-cylinder, 90-hp. 
Darrin said that he would bi 


chassis (of steel) and the body of f; 


berglas), and would complete th 
bly in Hollywood. Vantco ¢ 
handling the production enginc 


Color films of a Darrin chass » the 


road were used to demonstrat 
proof” charactcristics of a unit 


iC 

chassis and body are designed ' 
Gadgets of the Darrin car wi 

automatic controls that raise 

draulic jacks, adjust the seats, 


wr lower a rear window. 
e Whose Money?—Darrin 


irge moncy groups 
him. Questioned last week co 
ports that Allied Stores Cor 
terested and would markct t 
car through its retail « 
said, There’s no definite tie 
While in gd 
ports that Lehman Bro 
behind him, Darrin refused to 
Reputedh Darrin has _ be 
edgy imi receiving a not { id- 
n » from 1¢ backer tl 
nore ence might be a Zoo } 
AUTO MARKET ANALYZED 
l oda replacement market f 
I is at least 5 
proba upward / 
l tabulation on cat 
R. L. Polk & C | 
[he ng t] nu 
t re oistc t end of ta 
ice presum to h l l 
Ihe statistical ag met 


genci 
computation was to add to the 15.35 
038 cars in use in 1924 the 46,7 

units sold during the succeed 


vears. From this total of 62.054 
were subtracted the 24,099.64 
use at the end of 1944, the r 


rappage in the intervening 


l 
f 37,955,290, an average of 1,89 
or 7.5%, per year. 

This year’s production will 
the need to around 5,000,000 um 


n the meantime wearout will h 


urged .the replacement requir 
yy another 2 00 or so. 
juent noth two vears of 
duction will be required to fi 
existing and developing needs 


In the truck field, the Polk 
show that scrappage during the 
years amounted to 712,895 units. 1 
represents less than a normal 
production, and probably a littl 
than will be built during 1946. H 
ever, this picture is modified by t! 
that thousands of trucks are now 
service out of stark necessity. Aut 
inticipate that as soon as new t 
become available, delayed scrapping ‘ 


many thousands of trucks will bring 3 
resumption of normal scrappage, ¢st 
mated by Polk at 264,087 vehicles pc: 


year. 
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Research Man with a Loose Foot 


The Armco research man is no homebody. 

This sheet steel specialist is always on the move — 
visiting designers and manufacturers of buses, 
streamlined trains and planes, television 

equipment, and other steel products for homes, farms, 
and industry. And he takes his research skill 

along — works right in the plant with 

the men who make the products. 


Knowledge gained this way helps Armco 
tulor a sheet stecl to a particular need — to route 
vores of different orders through the 
mill departments for individualized processing. 


Out of this teamwork between Armco and the 
manufacturer have come many ideas for improving 


fabricating methods and cutting manufacturing costs. 
Also ideas for such special-purpose sheets as ARMcO 


American Rolling Mill Company 


Parntcrip that takes and holds paint, Zrnccrip with 
its extra durable zinc coating, Ultra-thin Electrical 
Steels, the new Aluminum-coated steel and others. 


Back of this fact-finding in the field stand 


the great, modern laboratories of ‘he American Rolling 


Mill Company. These laboratories, which 

had their beginnings 45 years ago, give Armco 
the oldest and largest research organization in the 
field of special-purpose flat-rolled steels. 


The days ahead will bring even greater demand for 
versatile sheet steels. Armco research, working closely 


with the men planning new products, can be counted on 


to develop the special sheet steels to do the job — 
and do it best. ‘The American Rolling Mill Company, 
1091 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 

Export: The Armco International Corporation. 


Special-Purpose Sheet Steels 


| 
| 
| 


DU PONT 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
MAKES THE NEWS 


Neoprene ? 
wire proves 


and weather. 


Here’s why Du Pont neoprene 
does so many jobs so well! 


1. High tensile strength, good resilience, low 
creep or permanent distortion. 

2. Superior resistance to sunlight, weather, ag- 
ing, oxidation, ozone, heat, acids, chemicals. 

3. Tough and durable, resists abrasion and wear, 
cutting and chipping. 

4. Superior air-retention, low permeability to 
gases and fluids. 

5. Special compositions are flame-retarding, sta- 
tic-conducting, flexible at low temperatures. 


SEND FOR NEOPRENE NOTEBOOK 


Every issue packed with news on 
how neoprene synthetic rubber can 
help you. Free subscription. Back 
issues on request. Neoprene Sec- 
tion, X-4, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 
98, Delaware 


CUPOND “mere 


oo 


oF 


The Versatile Synthetic Rubber 


AVIATION 


Air Freight Truce 


Rate war comes to end, 
without a formal treaty, when 
American Airlines releases new 
schedule similar to United's. 


Although no formal peace treaty has 
been signed, the widely heralded air 
freight rate war came to a quict end 
last week so far as the major airlines are 
concerned. 

When United Air Lines announced 
its new rate schedule early in January, 
the lowest for any major airline up to 
that time (BW —Jan.12’46,p18), it was 
freely predicted that American Airlines, 
which had pioneered in the air freight 
field, would retaliate with still lower 
rates. As a matter of fact, American 
did have just such a rate schedule all 
drawn up and ready for release, but it 
was withdrawn at the last minute for 
further study. 

e Almost Identical—Last week the re 
sults of that study became apparent with 
the release of the new rates, which so 
closely resemble United’s that the lat- 
ter appear to have been used as a model. 

Both schedules reverse previous air- 

line procedure by switching from class 
rates for different types of commodities 
to a one-class basis. Both start with an 
average basic rate of 26.5¢ a ton-mile, 
subject to quantity discounts which 
range up to 20% for shipments of 3,000 
Ib. or over. 
e Airport to Airport—American has de- 
viated, too, from a long-standing policy 
of including pickup and delivery in 
quoted rates. ‘The new schedule follows 
United’s lead in quoting on an airport- 
to-airport basis only, with an extra 
charge of 35¢ per 100 Ib. at each end 
for pickup and delivery. 

TWA’s present rates, which were an- 

nounced last December, are based on 
four commodity classes, but a revised 
schedule is in the works, and nobody 
will be surprised if ‘TWA has switched 
to a one-class basis with tariffs on a par 
with United and American. 
e Into the Field—lT0 complete the pic- 
ture, the fourth American transcon- 
tinental air carrier, Northwest Airlines 
(the only one of the four that has not 
had a regular freight service) this week 
signaled its belated entry into the field, 
announcing that it would begin air 
freight operation on June 1 in con- 
junction with Railway Express Agency. 
This will be a straight freight service, as 
distinct from air express which the 
agency handles for all airlines. 


One new feature will be co 
rail and air service for points hia 
no direct air service. Basic rate ,, ° 
a ton-mile including pickup a 
ery, which is approximately co :' 
to United’s and American’s airport, 
airport rate of 26.5¢. 

e Signposts—With the end of ‘\ic 
war, all signs seem to point to th 
lines’ eventual formation of a sii 
making body similar to those n 

ated by the railroads, with the ( 
Aeronautics Board exercising t! 
supervision over air freight that th 
Interstate Commerce Commission do 
on the ground. 

Most airline executives would yw 
come such a plan, particularly if nop. 
scheduled operators could be brought 
into the fold. 


BUILT FOR SPEED 


Designed for supersonic aircraft, a 
rocket engine weighing only 210 |b, 
but developing 6,000 Ib. of thrust 
(about 8,000 hp. at 400 miles pe 
hour) was unveiled last week by the 
Navy and Reaction Motors, Inc., 
Pompton Plains, N. J]. Alcohol and 
liquid oxygen are injected into the er 
gine’s four alloy steel cylinders 
through expansion nozzles and are 
fired by an electric arc. The cylinders 
are about two feet long, while the 
whole engine—which has no moving 
parts—measures about 2x4 ft. over-all. 
When firing, the engine ejects a 1+ 
foot sheet of flame. 
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500 


Valve stem ends TOCCO-hardened to depth 
of %"". Hardness of 50 Rockwell “C" accu- 
rately controlled. 


300 AXLE SHAFT BEARING RACES 
PER HOUR. Hardens axle bearing 
to 62 Rockwell ““C"’. Eliminates inner 


2000 PISTON PINS PER HOUR. Con- 
tinvous hardening of carburized 
piston pins to 62 Rockwell “C"’. Pins 
TOCCO-hardened free of distortion 
and scale. 


500 DISTRIBUTOR CAMS PER HOUR. 
Cam surfaces TOCCO-hardened to 
62 Rockwell “C” after assembly 
eliminating copper plating. 


FOR TODAY'S TEMPO: 
Get this SPEEE 


race formerly pressed on. Gives 


50% more strength. 


100 ROCKER SHAFTS PER HOUR. 
TOCCO-hardened at six creas per 
shaft. TOCCO fixture accommodates 
shafts 14”’ to 36” in length, having 
6 to 12 hardened areas. No scale or 
distortion. 


and VERSATILITY with a Standard TOCCO Unit 


Speedy, accurate TOCCO Induction Hardening enables you to 
produce better products, faster, at a fraction of the cost of 
conventional heat-treating. One manufacturer gets such results 
for 142 different parts ... with one standard TOCCO machine! 
Fixtures are readily changed, permitting quick tool-up to 


0 Ib. 
hrust 
pet 
> the 
ay 
and 


C Cll 


suit the job. 


iders 
| are 
ders 

the 
ving 
vall. 
1 1+ 


Find out how TOCCO’s speed and versatility can help solve 
your problems and save you money. “Results with TOCCO” 
free for the asking. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY - Dept. W - Cleveland 1, Ohio 


INDUCTION 


HARDENING, BRAZING 
ANNEALING, HEATING 


Is your business struggling under the 
handicap of too little working capital... 
of a limited line of credit . . . of financing 
have remained un- 
changed in these swiftly changing times? 
Here's what one company wrote ... 


methods which 


three months after changing over to our 
Commercial Financing Plan: 


“Checking results for the first 
quarter,”’ says the company’s letter, 
“we find that the volume of business 
we have been able to transact has 
increased considerably. ..\We were 


MACHINERY FINANCING 
AT LOW COST 


Use ovr Machinery and Equipment 
Purchase Plan to finance all new or used 
equipment you buy. Small down pay- 
ments. Low rates. Balance spread to let 
equipment pay for itself out of 


earnings . . . Details sent on request. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


Would More 
OPERATING CASH 
Help You Make 
MORE PROFIT 


learn how little money costs 


ae ae GD SD GD GD GD GED GED GD GED GD GD GD GD GD a ee ee es ee ee gee eee ee ee ed 


under this liberal plan -------+ 


somewhat dubious, but do not hest- 
tate to say now that we are thorough|} 
sold on this form of financing.” 


More liberal .. more flexible... more 
conducive to progress and profit—these, 
in brief, are among the reasons why 
manufacturers and wholesalers in many 
lines have changed over to our Commer- 
cia! Financing Plan... and used it toa 
total of more than One Billion Dollars 
in the past five years. 


What about costs? Depending upon 
your needs, you may find the cost of 
using our plan so low that you would 
have to secure a rate of 4% per annum, 
or less, on a commercial time loan to 
keep the cost comparable. 


Would you like more details? Let us 
send you our booklet—‘‘A Comparison 
of Money Costs’’—containing actual 
case studies of our Commercial Financ- 
ing Plan vs. Time Loans. No obligation. 
Just write or telephone the nearest 
Commercial Credit office listed below. 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore, 


SO REE ETRE CRP a OT RET a es H 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus more t 


BALTIMOR 


han $80,000,000 


—E 2, MD. 


FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Shoran for Maps 
Short-range radar cevic 
will be used to rechart nan, 
areas. It's more accurate tha 
work of ground surveyor: 


joOns- 
{ Den 
act t 
Per 
pips 
f lig! 
: pera 


Adaptation of “shoran,” sh B als 
radar, to peacetime purposes wi! peanc 
the remapping of large section pot 


.y 
world with unmatched accuracy at 


"} 
as the checking and correction ey icy' 
ent maps. Early use of the vo S 


secret wartime device will cent« pp on 


Caribbean islands, along the \I 
Coast, and in the Japanese islan 
e Cousin of Loran—Meanwhilc, 
mental work on shoran will cont 
Buckley Field, near Denver, w 
rection of the U. S. Coast & G 
Survey and the Army Ar Forc« 
reconnaissance wing, the airborne { 
which during and after the war 1 
several million square miles 
carth’s surface. 

Shoran, a cousin of “loran, 
range radar, which already ha 
revealed as an aid to air and sea | 


errors 
ppoint 
5, 


tion (BW—Jan.26'46,p61), was | ot | 
tactical bombing. It is described 4 fal 
pra 


most important development in 
phy and surveying since the com 
\ shoran-cquipped plane send 


4 


—— 
yy 


DETROIT BIDS 


Guided by Detroit’s Mayor Edward 
Jeffries, Roger M. Kyes, president of 
Harry Ferguson, Inc., drives a F ord- 
Ferguson tractor aboard a Guatemale 
bound plane operated by Aerovias 
Latino Americanas S. A. More than 
the cargo, however, got a boost from 
the flight—reportedly the first freight 
in and out of Detroit by foreign 
plane. The maneuver served noti 
that the city, like many others, % 
beckoning air traffic, that Latin Amer 
ica is in the running airwise. 
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DS ; ave radio signals, pulsing at 20 times 
i ‘Her second, to each of two ground sta- 
Bons—in the present experiments, at 
Denver and Cheyenne. ‘The stations re- 

i ct these signals back *o the plane. 
% Permanent Record—They come in as 
ips” or bumps, on a thin circular line 
f light on the radar screen in the plane, 
pcrating as high as 40,000 ft. ‘There 
; also a third “pip” representing the 
plane. The operator turns the dials 
ntil the three pips merge as one. At 
hat moment the exact distances to 
heyvenne and Denver are shown on 
yo dials, like those of clocks, divided 
" , one-one thousandths of a mile, or 5.2 
\I 7. This fine gradation signifies the 

“ BEpoint-point accuracy of the device. 
; © At the moment the “pips” line up, a 
 Beumera photographs the dials, and an- 
ther camera photographs the ground 
1, epelow. Thus the “fix” is preserved for 
1 ermanent use. Charts and maps may 
de drawn from a number of these fixes. 
nd positions thus may be fixed from 
he air with more accuracy than a plot- 
ting party of ground surveyors achieves 
ono. ebhoran has already shown up many 
eo, errors in groundmade maps. Since each 
point is located individually, errors do 
ot increase, as they do with ground 
, theeburveys carried along the prolongation 

ppt a line. 


AIRBILL” AIDS SHIPPERS 


To reduce delay at the point of origin, 
nited Air Lines has substituted an 
‘airbill” for the customary bill of lad- 
mg in commercial shipments on_ its 
oast-to-coast and Pacific Coast routes. 
The new device cuts clerical work at the 
ifeld to rating of the shipment and 
otaling of charges. 

A feature of the airbill is that the con- 
ignor may provide his own freight bill 
humber—using, for example, the invoice. 
alesman’s, or consignee’s order number 
thus facilitating the keeping of ship- 
ing records. United will continue to 
nsign numbers to those who prefer not 
o use their own. 

The original of the airbill 1s attached 
o the shipment for the consignee. 
hree carbon copies are made, one 
xing sent by pilot pouch to serve as a 


® 
& 
% 
2 
£ 
3 


iward lelivery receipt at the destination air- 
‘nit of port; the second, stamped with the flight 
Ford. umber, being retained at the point of 
mak-Agcsin for United’s accounting depart- 
ovine went: and the third remaining with the 


shipper to be filed with his permanent 
than records. 
from 


cight(RUNITED FIGHTS FOR ROUTE 
rigs 
es United Air Lines, having been slapped 
Lote down by both the Civil Aeronautics 
T. MMBoard and the courts in its attempt to 
{mer f#fy the new route from Denver to Los 

Angeles, has asked CAB for “extension 

of its coast-to-coast airway from either 
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ODAY’S glamorous fabrics of nylon, rayon 

and other synthetic fibers depend upon 
tiny pumps to extrude the delicate threads — 
pumps which, operating in batteries, must 
deliver absolutely equal and unvarying pres- 
sures. Such uniformity in operation calls for 
parts produced to accuracy limits of millionths 
of an inch—in Norton Lapping Machines. 


Countless other products that contribute to 
better living depend upon grinding and 
lapping — for only grinding and lapping can 
produce the necessary accuracy on a mass 
production basis. 

Norton engineers will be glad to talk grind- 
ing and lapping problems with you — they 
have the whole Norton line to work with — 
cylindrical grinders ranging from the neat, 
compact 4” Type C to the gigantic 36” x816” 
Type D; camshaft and crankshaft grinders; 
surface grinders; tool and cutter grinders; 
universal grinders; lapping machines for 
flat and cylindrical work. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


Behr-Manning Corporation, Troy, N. Y. is a division 
of Norton Company. 
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MORE 


SHORTCUTS and SAVINGS 
in FIGORE-WORK! 


AS K The Man Every 


Business Likes... 


This figure-specialise introduces the 
economies of first-time accuracy in figure- 
work, together with speediest and simplest 
operation 

In 20 minutes—no more—with the 
Marchant Calculator and its 20 Points of 
Superiority, he can show you how to use 
these economies in the handling of pay- 
rolls, mark-ups, costs, profit or loss, or any 
other figuring. 

The services of this Sstiecaiitilitia 
and the priceless values of Today's Highest 

Calculator Performance — are 


om as near as . “ee 
MARCHANT 


SHENT SPEED ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 


THIRTY-SInTH YEAR 
Marchant Calculating Machine Com pany 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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Omaha, Cheyenne, or Denver to Los 
Angeles.” CAB, with approval of the 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, awarded 
the Denver-Los Angeles route to West- 
erm Air Lines (BW —Apr.6'46,p39). 

United's main argument seems to be 
the same as the one it used unsuccess- 
fully in its fight with Western—that 
“the public interest definitely calls for a 
through one-carnier operation between 
southern California, the Midwest, and 
the East.” 


Glider Freight 


Air Force veterans launch 
first licensed U. S. glider cargo 
service. Will emphasize North- 
South contract hauling. 


Flying freight trains—strings of gliders 
towed by a single cargo plane—which 
were little more than an aviation enthu- 
siast’s dream of the future as recently 
as four years ago (BW —Jun.6’42,p18), 
are a reality today. 

Last week two ex-Army Douglas 
C-47s owned by Winged Cargo, Inc., 
took off from Philadelphia’ s Northeast 
Airport, each with a cargo-filled CG4-A 
glider in tow. Original plans called for 
immediate use of multiple-glider trains, 
which would reduce operating costs and 
at the same time speed service by per- 
mitting nonstop runs, the gliders being 
dropped at delivery points en route. 
But the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
license—the first ever issued for glider 
cargo service—specifies only single tows 
for a four-month “economic practi- 
cability test.” 

e Varied Cargoes—The pioncer flight 
was nonstop to Miami, and continued 


from there to Cuba and Puc: 
demonstrating the fe: eaprene: 
flights over water. The carg 
vaccines and drugs, radios, = it a 
mushrooms, and baby chicks 
ond plane dropped its glider at \ 
Ga., and picked it up there « 
turn flight loaded with 500,01 
tomato plants from Campb \ 
Co. nurseries in Moultrie con 
Campbell contract farmers in 
New Jersey. 

his was the first of at 
flights to be flown under cont 
Campbell. Transported by 
plants are out of the ground on 
ten hours, as compared to sev 
when ground transport is used. 
sult is healthier plants, with « 
better vield. 
e Veterans All—Pilot on the fir 
was the president of Winged 
Col. Fred P. Dollenberg, 30, 


down 14 Japanese planes and s 
ships in the Pacific and subsequent 
fought in Europe. Other execut 
the company are Capt. Raymond \\ 


Baldwin, 28, vice-president, and Capt 
Carl W. Herdic, 25, secretary and tre 
urer. The company’s entire staff is com. 
posed of veterans, all under 31. 
Equipment, obtained from Arm 
— consists at present of fou 
C-4+7s (cargo version of the DC-3) and 
eight g slidees, to be increased withi the 
next few weeks to eight and 1: 
spectively. The CAA license permit 
the company to operate anywhere, with 
any type of cargo. Most signed contract 
so far are for cargoes either originating 
or terminating in Philadelphia, the 
location of the home office. Other offices 
will be opened in several southern cities 
and Cuba and Puerto Rico, and flight 
to South America. and Europe are 
planned. Individual cargoes will be ac- 


U 


Given impetus by the war, the technique of glider towing blossomed cont 


mercially last w eek when the first “train” 


a group of ex-servicemen, left Philadelphia for Miami and the West Indics. 


ro flying under the auspices of 


Fort 
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The Gulf South is abuilding! In Louisiana, Texas 
and Mississippi alone . . . 1945 construction 

was up 75% over 1944... totaled some 443 million 
dollars! In January construction contracts 

topped 58 millions... with an additional 118 
millions awaiting final award. 

This upsurge in Gulf South building—47% of it 
industrial—means more business . . . it means 

new acceleration in the decentralizing trend that 

is tearing business away from traditional industrial 
locations . . . placing them in the vigorous, 
opportunity-open spaces of the Gulf South, 


UNITED GAS... serving the 


Yes, industry is on the move .. . because the 

Gulf South offers unequalled mineral resources, 
friendly and skilled labor, great unsatisfied markets 
for goods, low-cost natural gas fuel, and a techno- 
logical head-start in the race for full utilization 

of indigenous chemical-industrial resources. 

Ask us specific questions about the Gulf South as a 
site for your plant. Let us help you make 
preliminary surveys. Your inquiry will be held 
confidential, of course. 


hy Soule 


For specific information on the Gulf South, write to Director of Industrial Development. 


For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: IN TEXAS—Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San 
Antonio and Wichita Falls; IN LOUISIANA—Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport; FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and 
FLORIDA—Jackson, Mississippi. For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS CORPORATION: IN TEXAS—Huntsville, Jacksonville, Laredo, 
Mershall, Mineola, Nacogdoches, New Braunfels, Schulenburg, Sinton; IN LOUISIANA—New Iberia, Opelousas; IN MISSISSIPPI—Gulfport, Laurel, McComb. 


S. 


ENGINEERED 
ADVERTISING 
adds 


preilige lo 
FINE FOODS 


IN RADIO-The“1 Want a Divorce” 
program was conceived for 
S & W and quickly spread across 
the nation. It became one of the 
nation’s favorites, even before 
mame stars were added. Our 
radio programs have been pri- 
marily “idea” shows .. . getting 
top ratings without huge expen- 
ditures of the clients’ money 
for talent. 


IN NEWSPAPERS — our pen and 


pencil premium idea stepped up 
S «W coffee sales to new heights 
--.in territory after territory. 


Its record of achievement is 
unmatched in merchandising. 


IN OUTDOOR —«The color proves 


it’s liquid apple”... theme of 
beautiful billboards... got a 
brand new product off to a 
grand start by cashing in on the 
test that every eye could make. 


IN ORGANIZATION —we have 


specialized in the package field 
for over 26 years. It is more 
than coincidence that most of 
our clients secure premium 
prices and enjoy top consumer 
preference. 


BRISACHER, VAN NORDEN 


MAIN OFFICES — New York * San Francisco * Los Angeles 
RADIO HEADQUARTERS — Hollywood 
SERVICE OFFICES — Portiond + Seattle * Chicago * London, England 


STAFF 


ADVERTISING 
ENGINEERS 
ESTABLISHED 


cepted, but emphasis will be pla 
contract hauling. 
e Genesis of an Idea—U.S. ide 
cargo experiments began in Ca , 
in 1929 with an attempted Fr 
Long Beach flight which failed 
of a parted tow line. In 193: 
Frank Hawks made a transcont 
flight with a towed glider, and i 
three gliders were towed simulta 
at Los Angeles. These experimen! 
concerned primarily with increasi: 
load, not with the feasibility of 
ping and picking up gliders en 1 
When U.S. troops at Buna \ 
Guinea) were cut off by the Ja 
in 1942, they were supplied by 
gliders. Both Dollenberg and B 
participated in this operation, 
was here, they say, that the id 
Winged Cargo was born. 


AERIAL MAPPING LAUNCHED 


California is undertaking an amb 
tious aerial mapping project, authorized 
at the last session uf the legislature. It 
is designed to cover areas not previously 
mapped topographically and to bring 
obsolete maps of other areas up to date 

A fund of $300,000, the bulk of 
which will be matched by the federal 
government, was appropriated for a two 
year period. The program contemplates 
a relatively constant level of mapping 
activity for at least a decade. 

The City of Portland, Ore., in co- 
operation with the U. S. Coast & Geo- 
detic Survey, also plans aerial mapping 
to reveal available sites for industrial ex- 
pansion as weil as to obtain navigation 
data. So far, 1,100 aecial photographs 
have been completed. 

More than 430 sq. mi. will be 
mapped in Oregon at a scale of 800 ft. 
to the inch. The area to be covered will 
extend to Troutdale on the east, Wood- 
land, Wash., and Columbia City on the 
west, Canby on the south, and will in- 
clude metropolitan areas of Vancouver, 
Wash., and Portland. 


FLYING WEATHER STUDIED 


In an attempt to solve the problems 
of all-weather flying, a three-year proj- 
ect got under way last month in Orlan- 
do, Fla., under sponsorship of the U.S. 
Weather Bureau, the Army and: Navy, 
and the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. Preliminary work was 
done at the University of Chicago 

Four pilotless “drone” airplanes will 
be used to test flying conditions dur- 
ing thunderstorms. Based at Orlando, 
the experimenters will also use balloons 
and radar in connection with a group of 
land stations. The aircraft will be 
equipped with special recording instru- 
ments for measuring gusts and drafts, 
atmospheric electricity, and cloud prop- 
erties. 
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Pit TR GP ONE 


CENTRIFUGAL 


THE HEART OF MANY TRANE SYSTEMS 
TRANE COOLING COILS AND FANS 
| 


Trane Cooling Coils and Centrifugal Fans perform all 


functions of cooling and air handling. The type OS Cooling 


Coil shown is a drainable tube coil for average quantities 


of clean chilled water. There are also Trane cooling coils 


for sedimented water, and for direct expansion refrigerants. 


The FC Centrifugal Fan shown is a forward curved multi- 


blade unit for large quantities of air. Other Trane fans are 


Trane backward curved non-overloading fans, and Trane 


Utility Fans. 


out TRBNE -onran 


“The House of Weather 


LA Kean A ° WISCONSIN 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
MANBFACTURING ENGINEERS. ‘OF HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
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MANY OF 


THE COUNTRY’S 
LEADING AIRLINES HAVE 


GROUP INSURANCE 


5 oer 


git 


F I N A N C FE (THE MARKETS—PAGE 98) 
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Banana Split—a la Zemurray 


United Fruit Co.’s three-for-one stock plan puts spo'light 
upon prospects of “great white fleet’ and allied activities of an 
economic empire—also upon a Jonah who swallowed the whale. 


When Emil Schram, president of the 
New York stock exchange, blasted stock 
split-ups (BW—Apr.27'4+6,p62), he re- 
ferred to frail corporate sisters who can’t 
resist the blandishments of market ma- 
nipulators. He was careful to exempt 
companies with solid records of earnings 
and dividends since split-ups broaden 
ownership and encourage stock pur- 
chases by small investors. 

This blessing constituted a timely bow 
toward the United Fruit Co. On May 
29 stockholders will vote a three-for-one 
stock split. For 1945 the $234,000,000 
company showed profits of $6.46 a share, 
paying dividends at the rate of $4 a year. 
e Looking Ahead—With the removal of 
the excess-profits tax and a return of 
United Fruit ships from government 
control to the service of a populace 
hungry for bananas, Wall Streeters ex- 
pect profits this year to reach $8 to 
$9 a share on the 2,925,000 shares out- 
standing—meaning a possible annual 
dividend of $6 for each unit now held 
(or $2 a share after the split-up). 

Such forecasts appear moderate when 
triangulated with the state of world 
food demand and the condition of the 
company’s “great white fleet.” United 
Fruit lost 27 ships during the war, 
out of a 1940 fleet of 58 ships total- 
ing 246,700 gross tons. (Sinkings of 
United’s European subsidiary, Elders & 
Fyffes, from its fleet of 27 ships were 
in proportion.) 

e Faster Ships—With replacements now 
being rushed down the ways, United 


will have a postwar totai of 48 stc.imers, 
The new recruits are better and 


Of 18 refrigerator ships ordered, six 
have been delivered. They have speed, 
of 18 to 20 knots, will reduce costs by 
fast turn-arounds. Each will have cabins 


for twelve passengers. 

In addition, two 19-knot passenger 

ships are on order, each with accomo. 
dations for 125. Public rooms of these 
will be air-conditioned—to the « 
of company veterans who consider 
bananas and not travelers the company’s 
rightful concern. Passenger service will 
be resumed sometime this fall, and res- 
ervations for winter tours already are 
pouring in. 
e Dofing War Paint—The entire fleet 
was put under war requisition by the 
government. By the end of next month, 
practically all of the ships will have dis- 
carded battle-gray for the white peace- 
time uniform. Ships already demobil- 
ized have enabled United to raise it 
shipments to 85% of normal. This has 
been accomplished by short voyages (to 
southern ports only) and longer distri- 
bution hauls overland. 

During the past four years, United 
had to see bananas rot on the planta 
tions while profits were earned by \ 
freights and sugar crops. But the plan 
tations were kept clean and, while 
special war assignments were pushed 
with vigor, sagacious Sam Zemurray, 
United Fruit president, vice-president 
William K. Jackson (see cover), and 
other associates were looking forward 


aah 


Typical of United Fruit’s fast new peacetime ships is the 12,890-ton S. 5. 
Junior (above). It can accommodate twelve passengers, 320,000 cu. ft. of cargo. 
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Standard Oil Company (New Jersey ) 


finds many uses for Oalionals 


his famous producer and distributor of 
hetroleum products finds constant use for 
ational Accounting Machines. First, for 
ne compilation of pre-payroll figures and 
trols. Second, for writing and issuing 
yrollchecks. Third, for cost distribution. 
ad fourth, for preparation of tax reports. 
In addition, a National Bookkeeping 
ystem is used to maintain record cards 
2 workers who are participants in the 
ayroll savings plan for the purchase of 
Jnited States Savings Bonds. Monthly 
sorts to the: Thrift Fund accounting 


fice are also secured through this system. 


aking business easier for 


Whether yours is a world-wide opera- 
tion, or on a more modest scale, there’s a 
National Accounting System expressly 
designed to give you better figure-con- 
trol—and at lower cost. National Ac- 
counting-Bookkeeping Machines can be 
used without specially trained operators. 
They meet the demands of individual 
plant practices, methods, and deductions. 
Let a National representative examine 
your needs and make recommendations 
without obligation to you. The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


Offices in principal cities. 


the American businessman 


National Accounting Machines in the Treasurer's 
Office of Standard Oil Companv (New Jersey) 


This is published on behalf of only those of the undersigned who are registered dealers in 
securities in this State. This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is 
under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, 
or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such 
securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus, 


NEW ISSUE 


$50,000,000 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company 


Serial Debentures 
Dated May 1, 1946 Due each May 1, 1947-1971 


MATURITIES, COUPONS AND YIELDS 
$2,000,000 Due each year 


Series Series Series 

Due Coupon Yield Due Coupon Yield Due Coupon Yield 
1947 0.95% 0.95% 1955 1.80% 1.80% 1964 2.50% 2.45% 
1948 1.15 1.15 1956 1.90 1.90 1965 2.50 2.50 
1949 1.25 1,25 1957 2.25 2.00 1966 2.50 2.50 
1950 1.35 1.35 1958 2.25 2.10 1967 2.50 2.525 
1951 1.40 1.40 1959 2.25 2.20 1968 2.50 2.55 
1952 1.50 1.50 1960 2.25 2.25 1969 2.50 2.55 
1953 1.60 1.60 1961 2.25 2.30 1970 2.50 2.575 
1954 1.70 1.70 1962 2.50 2.35 1971 2.50 2.60 

1963 2.50 2.40 


(accrued interest to be added) 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from 
the undersigned only by persons to whom the undersigned 
may regularly distribute the Prospectus in such State. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 


All of these securities having been sold, this announcement 
appears as a matter of record only. 


NEW ISSUE 
316,967 Shares* 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Cumulative Preference Stock, Series A 
No Par Value— $3.25 Dividend 


(Convertible Into Common Stock Prior to June 1, 1956) 


* The Company offered to the holders of its Common Stock during a sub- 
scription period which expired at 3 P.M. on April 24, 1946, rights to 
subscribe to shares of the Cumulative Preference Stock, Series A, in the 
ratio of 1 such share for each 4 shares of Common Stock held by them, 
at a price of $101.50 per share. Of the total of 316,967 shares thus 
offered to holders of the Company's Common Stock 312,281 shares were 
subscribed for pursuant to the subscription offer. The several underwriters 
have purchased from the Company, and have sold, the remaining 4,686 
shares. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


April 26, 1946 


The record of President Samuel 7, 
murray (above), who took « 
management of United Fruit 


the depression, indicates that 
knows his bananas—and his grower 


rniny 


to the time when their product ' 
ool 


regain its prominence in the nat 
market basket. 

e Diversification—Future of wart 
projects handled in Central An 
by United Fruit is now up to \ 
ington, but the company has hope: t 
some will survive to diversify 
crops. One promising candidate 
abaca (Manila hemp) which Uncle $ 
introduced to Latin America when t 
Japanese cut off Philippine supple 
Last year, the company had 27 
acres in abaca. It also had 48,000 acre 
in cacao, the source of chocolate. Othe 
war crops were rubber, rotenonc 
insecticides), cinchona (quinine), tro 
vegetable oils. 

Through all the clamor over t! 
exotic war crops, Zemurray and | 
associates never lost sight of the fa 
that bananas are United’s life blo 
that to insure the future it had to ; 
tect its relations with the little nat 
which grow the golden fruit. 

e Banana Diplomacy—Sam Zemur 
an outstanding product of the time 
when a business executive dealing wit 
the banana republics had to 
mune to the rattle of machine gu! 
He also had to be adépt at guessin 
which self-anointed liberator would \ 
a given revolution. Company dip!on 
have often had a hard time convinci! 
opposing factions of goodwill tows! 
the public. Especially was this t 
when plant disease or other mis 
forced United to move its operations 

Formerly railroads were ripped 
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cleared fields and workers left to 
ne their struggle against the jungle. 
tay Zemurtay Observes, “I felt guilty 
+ that. We should have had the 
se to say, ‘Hell, we're staying here.’ ” 
smnalistic?—He touches on a shift 
licy whereby the company pays 
attention to political personalities 
more attention to improving living 
ndards of the people. ‘There have 
n cries of “paternalism,” which raise 
old question of whether paternalistic 
s aren’t better than none at all. 
Now when United Fruit pulls out of 
gnt-infected area in Honduras or 
atemala, laborers are enabled to raise 
ir own crops (other than bananas) 
the rich tropical soil. Emphasis is on 
od that will diversify and strengthen 
national diet. ‘The company is back- 
a project by which the Massachu- 
ts Institute of ‘Technology and the 
» American School of Agriculture in 
pnduras seek to develop new food 
yrces. The object is not to promote 
greater use of eggs, butter, and milk 
ficult to produce in the tropics) but 
find cheap native foods that will pro- 
je needed nourishment. 
School for Farmers—The Pan Ameri- 
n School of Agriculture is a unique 
mpany baby. It teaches scientific 
ping to Central American young- 
‘s. The first graduating class left the 
hool last Mar, 2. There were 155 stu- 
ats last term. United Fruit is sole 
pport of the school. During 1945, 
¢ company gave it an additional grant 
$1,005,000, of which $500,000 was 
ded to a like amount in the endow- 
nt fund. 
Free schooling (with special diet pro- 
ms) is furnished every worker's chil- 
en. United Fruit’s community health 
tivities apply advanced techniques, 
d its hospitals, open to all employees, 
the best in that part of the world. 
Big Mike’s Enemies—Of direct self- 
terest is United’s drive against dis- 
es of the banana. Big Mike, the fair 
d fat banana that is the mainstay of 
¢ trade, has two implacable enemies. 
ne is the dread Panama: disease; the 
her is sigatoka. Both wilt the plants 
id wither the fruit. Research has pro- 
ced no cure for Panama disease, but 
ee are sprays to combat the sigatoka. 
Badly infected areas have to be aban- 
ned, but the virus left behind in the 
ick loam has no effect on other crops. 
Persistent epidemics have persuaded 
¢ company to shift more of its plant- 
gs from the steaming east coast to 
ver areas bordering the Pacific. 


Rain-Making—Since bananas must 


Wve much water, the moisture deficit 


i the West Coast is overcome by huge 
inklers which douse several acres at a 
ne and provide the equivalent of two 
ches of rainfall weekly. A second 
mplicated plumbing system showers 
¢ plants with bordeaux mixture to 
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If it’s built by 


Wasner 


it's dependable 


Use Wagner Protected Motors 


in locations where dust, fumes, 
moisture, metal filings,chips,splash- 
ing or dripping liquids, explosive 
fumes, or other such conditions 
would cut short the life of ordinary 
motors. There is a Wagner Pro- 
tected Motor specifically designed 
to meet the special conditions found 
in machine shops, chemical plants, 
refineries, and other manufacturing 
or processing plants. 


Wagner motors that have built-in 
protection by virtue of their design 
and construction give dependable 
service year after year under con- 
ditions which we Id necessitate 
frequent shutdowns and replace- 
ments with ordinary motors. For 
over 50 years Wagner motors have 
been known for giving thoroughly 
dependable service on all types of 
industrial applications. 


THE SAME REPUTATION FOR DEPENDABILITY 
APPLIES TO ALL WAGNER PRODUCTS 


The Wagner line includes power, 
distribution, and air-cooled trans- 
formers, unit substations, electric 
motors in a wide range of types 


and sizes, industrial brakes (bridge 
brakes), air brakes, hydraulic brakes, 
brake lining, Tachographs (record- 
ing speedometers), and NoRoL. 


If you need any of our products, consult the nearest of Wagner's 29 
branch offices, or write to Wagner Electric Corporation, 6460 Plymouth 


Avenue, St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 


Wagner WE Electric 


ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


Mse-le 
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150,000 SHARES 


SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
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WITHOUT PAR VALUE 


PRICE $37.50 A SHARE 


COPIES OF THE PROSPECTUS MAY BE OBTAINED WITHIN ANY STATE FROM THE UNDER- 
SIGNED ONLY BY PERSONS TO WHOM THE UNDERSIGNED MAY REGULARLY 
| DISTRIBUTE THE PROSPECTUSES IN SUCH STATE. 


MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 
Buytnw & Co., Inc. GLorE, FoRGAN & Co. 
GOLDMAN, Sacus & Co. 
HARRIMAN RipLey & Co. Kipper, Peasopy & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


| MERRILL LYNCH, Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


APRIL 25. 1946 


= erp 
| ee, \ 
A Broad Base 


for Financial Service 


Investment service, in the definition of Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
presupposes an intimate familiarity with the basic values behind security 
issues as well as the experience and the facilities to carry investment plans 


to completion. 


The location of our 23 offices throughout the area of America’s greatest 
industrial activity gives the firm a strategic vantage point for knowing and 
following such values. Its 67 years of varied industrial financing, its highly 
developed organization and broad contacts are additional factors which have 
built the brokerage volume of Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis into one of 
the largest in the country. 


As a result, not only are the best interests of individual and institutional 
investors served, but the securities for corporations undertaking new financ- 
ing plans are assured widespread distribution. Your inquiries are invited. 


PAINE. WEBBER. JACKSON & CURTIS 
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ward off the sigatoka ailment. \j 
piping is required in all n« 
housing projects. 

More of the big white st 
being assigned to Pacific wat 


until a few years ago, thc 
known. One plan calls for 
tion of three of the new 15 

to load apples or other per 
the West Coast, completin; 
goes by taking on bananas ( 
America. ‘Thence they will 

the Panama Canal to 
discharging, they will return 

in ballast—to pick up a banan 
delivery at various U. S. po 
West Coast. 

e Middle Americas—Signifi 
United Fruit Co. has dropp« 
Central America and refers 

main as Middle America. ‘This tal 
not only the established banana 
tries but also Cuba, Jamaica, and 
Dominican Republic, which : 
flourishing company projects. Cul 
banana plantations didn’t pan ovt, 
the 93,000 acres planted to suzar did 

The Dominican Republic 1s the 
of a huge nev banana developm 
Its first stems will reach the market; 
July. That businesslike little ty 
President Rafael Trujillo, | 
United Fruit assurances of stabilit 
cooperation. Emphasis on Domini 
expansion will be useful to wave in { 
of Central American dictators w! 
come over-greedy in their dealings | 
the company. 

@ Unorthodox Jonah—From hi 
in Boston, Sam Zemurray g 
these activities with shrewd « 
and amiable profanity. ‘To some of 
hard-collar boys from the Back Ba 
is an interloper in this great « 
whose founding fathers were Bostor 
To them he is still an unort! 
Jonah—a Jonah who swallow 
whale. 

United Fruit traces its origi 
1870, seven vears before Zemurra' 
born. Its cradle was the B 
schooner Telegraph, in which © 
Lorenzo Dow Baker brought t 
York a cargo of Jamaica banana 
paid 25¢ per bunch and sold t 

2.50 to $3.25. His profits 

the Yankee instincts of frie: 
1885 Baker, Andrew W. Presto 
eight others had chipped in S$? 
each to form the Boston Fruit ¢ 

e Empire-Building—Preston 
president and genius of the orga 
tion. It was he who coined t 
“great white ficet.” It was he 


ated the Fruit Dispatch Co. t 


the markets inland. It was 
visioned the company’s Caribb 
pire. 


United Fruit Co. was orgar 
1899 when Preston and his on 
company joined forces with M 
Cooper Keith and his Central Ame 
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It continued to grow during 
the boom of the twenties, when its 
pesident was Victor M. Cutter. 
+Zemurray’s Entrance—While — the 
mpany was by far the biggest in the 
business, it hi id active and irritating 
»mpetitors. To mix a metaphor, Sam 
Zemurray first attracted the attention of 
the leviathan by getting into its hair. 
He was a product of New Orleans and 
Honduras, whose Cuyamel Fruit Co. 
iad shown that it knew the art of mix- 
ag gunpowder with business manage- 
ment. 
He opposed United Fruit with such 
cess that Cutter arrived at an august 
ecision. Zemurray and his Cuyamel 
fruit Co. must be swallowed, and 
uited Fruit’s dignity reasserted. Ze- 
tay finally sold his Cuyamel for 
),000 shares of United Fruit. 
But Zemurray refused to be digested. 
hen the depression hit, he saw 
aited Fruit shares that had been sell- 
gat 158 decline to 26. As he looked 
we intently his opinion of United's 
» management shrank in proportion. 
Historic Meeting—The upshot was 
¢ historic Boston meeting in the bleak 
nuary of 1933. Tradition insists that 
emurray tossed his bale of proxies and 
‘ck certificates on the directors’ table 
th the remark, “You've been bitching 
» this business too long.” 
On this impolite but expressive note, 
e Cutter regime collapsed. Zemurray 
ud taken over the company at a single 
hulp. 


ABC PLANS FINANCING 


(he American Broadcasting Co. is 
xeparing to undertake its first piece of 
wublic financing since Edward J. Noble, 
chairman, bought the former Blue Net- 
vork from Radio Corp. of America al- 


ilroads. 
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No matter how hard you are on your 
secretary, you'll never get letters that 
will make tHe Ynpression you want 
to make ufileg8 you! Use statignery 
made of gotton fiber, For cotton is 


the hallmark of Quality in’ modern 


business papers. 


Parsons bond papers, for statiof* 


ery and documents, are superior in 
feel, in writing and erasing qualities, 


ASKS KING COTTON: 

“DO YOU INSIST ON NEAT TYP- 
ING INYOURLETTERS~YET USE 
CHEAP PAPER?...REMEMBER, 


IN PAPER COTTON IS KING!” 


O.tp HAMPDEN BonD, 100°% cottons 
and linen fiber 
PARSONS Bonpb, 100° cotton fiber 
L’Envor, 100° 
Wa ONJA Bonb, 75% cotton fiber 
Epatm@ T Bawa, 50°. 
HERITAGE BOND, 25 % eyo fiber 
If you wanp{stationery @r documents 


that reflect thequalif of your organ- 


% cotton fiber 


cotton fiber 


in strength, durability and perma- ization, your business, your profes- 
nence. These are Parsons bond sion, remember, it pays to pick 
papers: Parsons. 

Ie P®ys to Pick 


ran FP 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY > 


PARSONS 


Made With New Cotton Fibers j 


E.R <s 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Earnings Picture Still Confused 


First-quarter earnings reports are 
unveiling many spectacular year-to- 
year gains due to the absence now 
of the excess-profits tax, the need 
no longer to confine production al- 
most solely to small-profit-margin 
war-items, and because of today’s 
civilian goods “sellers’ markets.” 

About as many companies in the 
same period, however, disclosed 
startling shrinkages in profits because 
of the violent impact on their oper- 
ations of strikes, material shortages, 


production delays, higher wages, 
Net 
Profit 
American Bosch .........seeees: D$358,000 
American Brake Shoe........... 329,000 
eee TESTO cccccccececcecee 344,000 
Damen AVIMOR occcccsccccesss D1,416,000 
TONE ik ckdeccncdtesaas F 4,804,000 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co......... 267,000 
Bridgeport Brass ..............- AD386,000 
Detter TUGGTD ccctiticssvacves 613,000 
Conde Nast Publications......... 1,036,000 
Consolidated Laundries .......... 117,000 
Combelees (GOs. . 460.65 4604 wccenes 1,033,000 
Corn Products Refining ......... AD1,068,000 
Crown Cogk & Seal. ccsccscvscess 462,000 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph.... 142,000 
Pees GM, ceadbaseceectsncec< 541,000 
Gumeres TOR coccccevsacesess 506,000 
Gemeres GA x cconctscncesccdes 213,000 
Gomerss TOCWE ccasccncaccesace D13,702,000 
Gillette Safety Razor............ 2,677,000 


1,020,000 
1,751,000 
2,096,000 


M. A 


Hercules 


Powder 


Hershey Chocolate 


Peewee Bete cccccccvcccoevccess 100,000 
Johns-Manville Corp. ............ D797,000 
Julius Kayser & Co............4. 214,000 
PRIGeROCTP-CIRGE cc cccccscecceccese 760,000 
Lehigh Valley Coal Corp......... 388,000 
Lel ts 56006000060 shrcence 846,000 
Long-Bell Lumber ............- 592,000 
MacAndrews & Forbes....... 194,000 
SEGUE DUONG 0680 boc vdnvvceuss 3,210,000 
Mathieson Alkali Works......... 392,000 
McKesson & Robbins............ 2,067 ,00¢ 
a? Serer rerreri yr rer re 574,000 
Midland Steel Products.......... D316,000 
SN TE tcc sets cictsncese A D688,000 
National Biscuit 3,840,000 


National Distillers Products... 9,306,000 
Newport Industries 448,000 


New York Air Brake 263,000 


Pacific Mills 


1,029,000 


peagrave COrp. ...cceeceecees 8,000 
Sharon Steel ...cseccecs Keen 1)340,000 
Shell Union Oil.............. 7,728,000 


Standard Brands 3,668,000 


Coal & Oil.... 


Texas Pacifin 348,000 


} 


264,000 


Underwood Corp. ......+.66.. 
Union Carbide & Carbon......... 10,469,000 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores...... 350,000 
Wm. Weighey Je... .cecuesocsoses B1,548,000 
t Cr.—Credit A 
rryt ks B 
real property. ¢ 


F—Reflects $11,000,000 


natingenciws. 


-Deficit does not reflect unused excess-profits credit 
Reflects $500,000 credit from tax carryback and $321,000 profit from sale o 
Includes credit of $2,250,000 from reserve for postwar adjustments and 


credit from reserve for 


profit-squeezing OPA price ceilings. 
‘Total profits of over half of 75 
companies making early January- 
March reports, in fact, were some 
87% below 1946 levels. And 14 
companies reported deficits, despite 
much use of tax carryback pr.vileges 
and previously set up contingency 
reserves to hold down their losses. 
Second-quarter reports may dis- 
close the same sharp divergence, and 
these factors greatly explain the cur- 
rent trend toward more and more 
selectivity in stock market purchases. 


First Quarter 


1946— — rm BOG Garren, 
Fed Net Fed. 
Taxes Profit Taxes 
Cr.$218,000 $1,064,000 $811,000 
aetenees 694,000 1,060,000 
245,000 217,000 234,000 
Cr.3,430,000 3,437,000 13,623,000 
ceeccece 7,696,000 20,880,000 
161,000 275,000 201,000 
eeevcece 517,000 1,899,000 
468,000 429,000 893,000 
669,000 477,000 1,103,000 
62,000 102,000 94,000 
633,000 479,000 1,479,000 
sabe cee 2,212,000 3,371,000 
269,000 601,000 818,000 
96,000 277,000 759,000 
362,000 642,000 473,000 
357,000 427,000 648,000 
131,000 262,000 513,000 
CCr.12,250,000 11,763,000 32,000,000 
3,118,000 889,000 2,561,000 
530,000 847,000 302,000 
1,087,000 1,468,000 4,223,000 
1,375,000 1,440,000 2,749,000 
23,000 196,000 89,000 
Cr.811,000 1,396,000 1,927,000 
291,000 184,000 356,000 
412,000 702,000 1,171,000 
101,000 296,000 121,000 
372,000 1,002,000 523,000 
376,000 534,000 592,000 
106,000 156,000 117,000 
1,967,000 1,336,000 3,774,000 
240,000 307,000 355,00u 
2,660,000 1,106,000 3,396,000 
384,000 247,000 430,000 
eaeeeuee 378,000 1,605,000 
otkences 353,000 885,000 
2,681,000 2,764,000 5,732,000 
5,840,000 3.089,000 6,090,000 
274,000 177,000 265,000 
197,000 192,000 509,000 
860.000 376,000 2,252,000 
5,000 26,000 17,009 
Cr.250,000 02,000 827,000 
2,586,000 8,462,000 9,184,000 
2,118,000 2,699,000 6,074,000 
27,000 526,000 51,000 
120,000 450,000 326,000 
8,398,000 9,510,000 27,127,000 
215,000 291,000 233,000 
282,000 1,558,000 1,327,000 
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most three years ago (BW—A io 7s: 
p78). 

How much new cash will } 
by the company is still unknow: \oj 
has stated only that the finan 
involve the sale of a “substanty 
ber of shares. However, trad 
indicate that the initial offerin 
will be made to ABC’s affiliat 
stations as well as to the gen 
lic, may comprise as many as | 
shares at a price of $15. ; 

New York’s Dillon, Read & ( 
pected to handle the offering 
ready, but it may not be avai 
some time. It must first pass sc: 
the Federal Communications ( 
sion before it can be registered {or 
usual once-over by the Securit 
Exchange Commission, 


\ 


Blow to Options 


Treasury’s new ruling on 
stock offerings to corporate off 
cials may cut widespread use 
of compensation device. 


Granting corporate officials long-term 
options to buy treasury stock of their 
companies—at attractive _ prices—isnt 
anything new. It’s leng been a practice 
of directors to use such bait when fis! 
ing for new managerial talent or trving 
to retain valued but restive executiy< 
e Trend Increases—Stock-options have 
been even more popular in recent years 
(BW —Jul.22’44,p66), because with tl 
high tax rates, it hasn’t made much dif 
ference financially to many official 
the higher brackets how large thei 
“straight” salary has been. Corporatio: 
have thus had to bypass salary raises as 4 
means of rewarding their key men. 

In many cases, companies faced with 

this problem have chosen stock-options 
as the best idea, mainly in the belie! 
(or hope) that subsequent profits could 
be treated by holders as a long-ten 
“capital gain” on which only a 25’ 
tax rate wo ild prevail. 
e New Ruling—This trend, obvious! 
has not been overlooked by Treasun 
Dept. income tax officials. The conten 
tion that profits obtained through exc: 
cise of stock options do not constitute 
salary has been constantly disputed 
(BW—Mar.10°45,p64). 

Formerly such cases were judged in 
dividually. Only when it appeared 
clearly evident that a stock-option had 
been granted as “compensation” was It 
ruled that profits therefrom constituted 
“salary” and that the heavier income tax 
rates must be applied. 

From here on that policy will not be 
followed, except for options granted 
prior to Feb. 26, 1945. Instead, acc rd- 
ing to a new and drastic Treasury 'ul- 
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CORN OIL 


Clean, steam coiled car. 


CHLORINE 


Insulated, welded car; built to withstand pressure 


up to 900 pounds; 15 or 30 ton capacity. 


COTTONSEED OIL 


Clean, steam coiled car of 8,000 


PROPANE 


ily constructed car, welded and insulated. 
to withstand internal pressures to 300 pounds, 
Capacity 10,000 to 11,000 gallons. 


CORN SYRUP UNMIXED 


Clean, steam coiled with heavy truck capacity. 
Usually lined with aluminum paint. 


LUBRICATING OIL 


Steel car, with steam coi 


partment: usually 8.000 gallon cay | 


ACETIC ACID 


inum Car, 8,000 or 10,000 gallon capacity. 


LINSEED OJL 


Steel car equipped with steam coils; single or mul- 
tiple compartment, usually 8,000 gallon capacity. 


BENZOL 


Clean car, with steam coils: 8,000 to 12,501 


capac ity. 


<< ~S 
°° {Bs 
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ASPHALT OR TAR 


v steam coiled car; with 2 or more inches of 
ion; steam jacketed outlet; 8,000 to 10,000 
gallon capacity. 


LARD 


Clean steam coiled car, usually of 8,000 gallon 
capacity 


WINE 


Insulated car with one to six compartments. In- 
terior coated to preserve qu ality. 


TUNG OIL 


coiled steel car, usually of 8,000 gallon 
capacity. 


SULPHURIC ACID 


Heavily constructed steel car with heavy truck 
capacity. Equipped to unload through dome. 


FISH OIL 


Steel car with steam coils. 


Rely, On 
ROSS 


handle materials 


in BIG LOADS 


. « « reduce 
HANDLING COSTS 


It's axiomatic that the more pieces or 
pounds handled in a single load, the 
lower the handling-cost per individual 
piece or pound ... Designed and built to 
transport and stack heavy unit-loads, 
ROSS Straddlie Carriers and ROSS 
Heavy Duty Lift Trucks are renowned 
for their ability to effect big savings in 
cost of handling a great variety of raw 
materials, semi-finished and finished 
products. 


ROSS engineers will be glad to suggest 
practical solutions to materials-handling 
problems in your plant. For complete 
description of The ROSS System, write 
for colorful forty-page ROSS Book 
BW-56. 


The ROSS System 
of STRADDLE CARRIERS and LIFT TRUCKS 
~ CAPACITIES - 
Series 90 Straddle Carrier — 20,000 to 30,000 ths. 
Series 70 Straddle Carrier — 10,000 Ibs. 
Heavy Duty Lift Trucks — 6,000 to 18,000 ibs. 


The ROSS CARRIER COMPANY @ 300 Miller Street, Benton Harbor, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the United States and Canada 
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ing, the profits obtainable th: 
ercise of stock-options granted at 
date are to be subjected to the 
come tax rate. No longer ca 
claimed that they represent 
gains. 

e Treasury Policy—The Treas 
thus decided (1) that the am 
taxable income will comprise 
ference between the option pric 
shares and their fair market \ 
the day they are delivered to th« 
and (2) that the income must 
ported in the year in which th: 
is exercised. 

Whether the courts will sust 
latest ruling of the Treasury D 
mains to be seen. Many Wall St 
however, contend that numero 
chase-options granted in recent 
were undoubtedly specifically di 
to provide nonsalary compe! 
which corporate officials could 
mately report under the much 
“capital gains” levy, rather tha 
high personal income tax. 

Members of this school of thought 
expect many attempts to be m to 
overthrow the new ruling, h 
futilely. 

e Legality Doubted—There are so 
the Street, however, who _ hav« 
doubts that the Treasury’s ruling will 
be upheld eventually. 

For example, they call attention to 
a recent Ninth Circuit Court of Ap 
peals decision indicating that “that 
which is not income cannot be 1 
income by Treasury regulations.”” Lik 
wise, they appear banking on the fact 
that in the past there have been man 
cases where the courts did not agree 
with Internal Revenue Bureau decisions 
that certain stock-options granted to 
officials represented “compensation.” 

Also, they ask since a company is en- 
titled to deduct from its income before 
taxes the compensation it pays its em- 
ployees, why isn’t it also accorded the 
right to charge against earnings the 
amount of profit resulting from a stock- 
option given one of its officers which 
the Treasury Dept. now insists is prop- 
erly “compensation.” 

This latter argument is easily demol- 

ished, however. A company is permitted 
by Treasury regulations only to charge 
“reasonable” compensation to ci 
ployees against its pretax income. Obvi- 
ously, the substantial profits now pos 
sible to obtain from many stock-options 
wouldn’t enter that category. 
e Legislation Pending—There is a bill 
now before the House which would 
exempt from taxation the receipt or ¢x- 
ercise of stock purchase options. How- 
ever, this provides that they would be 
so exempted only under certain con- 
ditions, mainly, only if the option price 
was reasonably close to the shares’ fait 
market value at the time the option was 
originally granted. 
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How to Profit from the Bottleneck 


in Your Business 


Do as this Arabian Nights fisherman did...He taunted 
the troublesome Genie to prove he could fit into a tiny 
bottle. When the Genie squeezed past the bottleneck, 
the fisherman quickly sealed the opening and mastered 
the Genie forever. 

* * * 


VY , : 
OU CAN PROFIT from the bottleneck in your business 
by shrinking your accumulated records into tiny micro- 
film containers. 

York Microstat enables you to keep all your vital docu- 
ments on microfilm without wasting space by reducing 
your filing space ‘requirements 98%. 


Our J-7 Camera-Projector has transformed thou- 
sands of square feet of space to productive, profitable 
use by microfilming the records of 2,200 leading firms. 

Soon, Microstat’s revolutionary flow camera —The 
Fassel—will be available to Business in compact, stream- 
lined, portable form. It is the only proven flow camera 
which microfilms both sides of a document simultaneously 
without “bleeding.” Because of delay in volume produc- 
tion, the Fassel Camera will not be immediately available. 

In the meantime, you can put dead filing space to 
productive use as leading firms have been doing for 
years. Have Microstat bring the J-7 Camera right into 
your plant or office to microfilm engineering drawings 
and accumulated valuable papers, on contract, quickly 
and with pin-point clarity. 

Ask about the J-7 and Fassel at one of the addresses 
below before you make any commitments for microfilm- 
ing. Address Department D-4. 


YORK MICROSTAT CORPORATION 132 West 43rd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF YORK INDUSTRIES, INC. 


SE a ee Microfilm Corporation 


ORWALK, CONN. 


SONVILLE, FLA.................. 


.......Microstat Corporation of New England 


Records Reduction Company 


EE isaeadiuhesbinvasistaddileekineeetnns ......The Microfilm Corporation 
DIT... ...Precision Microfilming Corporation 
Ids 0 vncephdesesaingendabenars Microstat Company of California 
I nica nccidcbcnaaiceien Microstat Company of California 


York Microstat of Illinois, Inc. 


IED sivccnececaiovese> bese seseseseseeeees...Microfilm Company of Texas 
TORONTO ................ Microfilm-Microstat Limited 
HAVANA ............... National Theatre Supply Company of Cuba, S. A. 
MEXICO CITY......... Sistemas De Reproduccién S. de R. L. 
RIO de JANEIRO Companhia Auxiliar De Servicos De Administragao 
MONTEVIDEO ........... oe hh tahoe .. Uruguay Microfilm 
BUENOS AIRES Argentina Microfilm 


INTERNATIONAL HDQTRS., Int’! Microstat Corp., 132 W. 43rd St., N. ¥. 


=) 


As quickly as ideas come and he 
makes decisions, this busy executive 
talks them into action. 

Relaxed and at ease, he dictates 
memos, letters and instructions in a 
quiet conversational voice to the magic 
microphone on his desk. Heart of 
Dictaphone Electronic Dictation, it is 
his Control Center for Executive Ac- 
tion. It gives him instant and unerr- 
ing control over his entire organiza- 
tion. It even records his over-the-desk 
conversations. 

Dictaphone Electronic Dictation en- 
ables him to dictate whenever he 
wishes, without requiring his secre- 
tary’s presence. While he dictates, 
she protects him from interruptions 
and does other important work for him. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic and 


No wonder he joins with the thou- 
sands in business who say Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation doubles their 
ability to get things done. 

Learn how Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictation can improve the efficiency 
of your business. Consult your local 
phone book, or write for descriptive 
literature. Dictaphone Corporation, 
Dept. D-5, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: 
Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 
Richmond Street W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE 


Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark 
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PRODUCTION}: 
om SCI\ 
— agal 

ties 

T d Wood ff 
reate fete) en 
bisi 

With an assured market {o, fr « St 
near future, wood preserves; md 
are wondering about new busi. pct 
remit 

ness—notably in housing. o~ 
‘lec 

Back in 1838 an Englishmar a n 
Bethel developed a method for 1 ve 
tive treatment of wood by forc of it 
sote into it under pressure. In othe 
he made the first major imp: men 
in combating the ravages of d« marl 
insects since prehistoric Swi usua 
dwellers charred the pilings o1 B: 
they built their villages. evolu 
Bethel’s process is basically tl B struc 
as that used today by the 230 E dock 
States firms that process practic. thes 
the nation’s railroad ties, most expa 
utility poles, quantities of piling of t 
marine purposes, wood blocks, const: E own: 
tion timbers, and miscellaneous mater but 
requiring protection. 277 
e New Problems—At the annual » Fin 1 
ing of the American Wood-Preservers J are : 
Assn. in Cincinnati last week, delegat e Fi 
listened to the usual technical papers firm: 
improvements in well-tested techniques fi fore. 
and on possible revisions in industn pan¢ 
standards covering processes and mat for 1 
rials used. EB) 
Occupying only secondary places on fi and 


the convention agenda, but the subject 
of continued cloakroom conferences, 
were two other matters: 

(1) New, aggressive merchandising 
activity to capture business in such rel: 


tage 
tively untapped fields as housing and my 8 
industrial construction; and transform If 
tion of the association from a technic: I 999 
body to a trade association to he tial 
foster such activity. prog: 
(2) Industry recognition and accept: pres¢ 
ance of new preservatives, notal woul 
pentachlorphenol—a_ step that could fa ye 
help relieve the current shortage of  yoly 
creosote supplies. For, with enough fi only 
business in sight to keep~ plants buy Mi that 
for five years, creosote is a bottleneck. dent 
Ihe steel and coal strikes have huti%e pj 
badly (creosote is a byproduct of the MM is ay 
coking process), and England, norma tarda 
the source of 25% of the industri tures 
requirements, has not resumed s! men: 
ments but is making use of its su the 1 
for fuel. volur 
e Room for Change—The industry s tI peak 
ditional conservatism prevailed, only 
neither subject came up for form 1) 
tion. But that will not prevent in pron 
ual companies from doing as th« treat 
fit. tite 
Railroads have long provided the bulk }, 
of the industry’s business—70% today, cha 
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even more in previous years. But pre- 
served ties last twelve to 15 years, 
jgainst three to four years for untreated 
ties, and the industry soon produced 
| itself out of any new business here, 
) leaving only a substantial replacement 
) pasiness requiring little merchandising. 
e Standard Market—As electric power 
Sond communication lines expanded, 
S treated poles assumed increasing im- 
S scrtance. Now, with wartime shackles 
S removed, utilities expect to take up 
' where they left off in 1941. The Rural 
) Electrification Administration alone says 
} its member co-ops want 3,000,000 poles 
a year for five years. Since that figure 
b of itself equals normal production, and 
) other users have doubled their require- 
ments, there appears to be an assured 
market for three times the industry's 
usual pole output. 

But poles, like ties and other large- 

' volume items—piles, crossarms, and con- 
struction timbers (for bridges, trestles, 
docks)—are essentially stock items. In 
these fields the industry can do little to 
expand sales. (Wood treaters do most 
of their work under contract, seldom 
owning the wood they treat.) And all 
but about 22,000,000 cu. ft. of the 
277,700,000 cu. ft. of wood they treated 
in 1944 (latest year for which figures 
are available) fell into these categories. 
eFields of Growth—Forward-looking 
firms see possibilities for growth, there- 
fore, in building construction and in ex- 
panded use of fire-retardant treatment 
for wood. 

Except for some sections of the South 
and the Pacific Coast, little lumber 
going into housing is treated against 
decay and termites. Actually, 40% of 
all houses built and 20% of the lumber 
going into such houses could be advan- 
tageously given preservative treatment, 
it is contended. 

If that percentage of the 8,000,000,- 
000 b. ft. of lumber going into residen- 
tial construction under the Wyatt 
program (BW —Feb.16’46,p25) were 
preservatively treated, the industry 
would be handling 640,000,000 b. ft. 
a year for housing alone. The 1944 
volume of all lumber so treated was 
only 197,600,000 b. ft—and much of 
that was for purposes other than resi- 
dential construction. 
¢ Distribution Obstacle—Added to this 
is an unestimated potential in _fire-re- 
tardant treatment for all kinds of struc- 
tures. Military requirements gave a tre- 
mendous impetus to this process during 
the war, but when these were fulfilled, 
volume of wood so treated fell from the 
peak of 65,600,000 b. ft. in 1943 to 
only 8,500,000 b. ft. in 1944. 

The first obstacle to be overcome in 
promoting more widespread use of 
treated lumber is distribution. (Higher 

it is claimed, are all but offset 

by longer life and reduced insurance 
charges.) Treated wood must be as read- 


costs, 
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AN OUNCE 


_ manufacture of electrical 
equipment, involving the use 
of thousands upon thousands of 
parts ranging from tiny nuts 
and bolts to heavy castings and 
large reels of wire and strap 
copper, creates an unusually 
varied handling problem. To one 
prominent manufacturer, faced 
with increased production 
schedules, this problem was 
complicated still more because 
production operations had to be 
carried on in and between sev- 
eral connected buildings. 
Analysis of the problem re- 
vealed the need of a handling 
system capable of transporting 
materials and partially-finished 
products of varying sizes, 
shapes and weights between 
production operations. Tow- 
motor, the modern materials 
handling system, was chosen 
because of its ability to operate 
with heavy loads under low 
ceilings, to carry loads up steep 
inclines and through narrow 
aisle-ways. Particularly impor- 
tant was its flexibility which 


OR A TON 


permitted switching quickly 
from one task to another. It 
could and does work regularly 
in receiving, stores, machine 
shops, heavy assembly and 
shipping. Now, without having 
had to rearrange machinery, 
production has been increased, 
man hour handling costs have 
been reduced and personnel 
safety has been measurably 
improved. 

For every handling problem 
there is an engineered solution 
--.a solution based upon Tow- 
motor experience and know- 
how gained in solving handling 
problems in every industry. 
Send for your copy of the Tow- 
motor Lift Truck ANALYSIS 
GUIDE today. Towmotor Cor- 
poration, 1221 East 152nd 
Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TAKE IT UP WITH 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 
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TIME in Missouri! 


Missouri has more to offer 
industry than it can tell in 


many times this amount of 
space. Be it parent plant or 
branch, it behooves indus- 
trialists everywhere to take 
these facts into account 
before making any move. 

New State Constitution 
favorable to industry. Low 
Taxes. Over 950 new cor- 
porations last year. Ade- 
quate water supply. Skilled 
andsemi-skilled nativelabor 
in abundance. Unsurpassed 
transportation facilities. 
Rich retail and wholesale 
market. Wealth of natural 
resources. Low cost power. 
350 alert communities 
eager to cooperate with 
any worthy enterprise. 


Specialized, confidential service to indws- 
trialists. Write direct: Misseeri State 
Department of Resoorces and Development, 
Dept. 714, Jefferson City, Missoeri. 


THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HEART OF AMERICA 


ily available as untreated. At present a 
builder must often arrange to have 
his wood treated. 

@ Strategic Plants—Some steps are being 
taken to correct this situation. For 
example, American Lumber & Treating 
Co. is building plants alongside three 
big lumber yards of Weyerhaeuser ‘Tim 
ber Co. so that Weyerhaeuser can have 
treated lumber always available for dis- 
tribution. 

Creosoted lumber is odorous, can't be 

painted, hence is unsatisfactory for many 
construction uses. Over the years various 
salt preservatives have been developed, 
notably zinc chloride, chromated zinc 
chloride, and Wolman salt, which is a 
mixture of sodium fluoride, sodium 
arsenate, sodium chromate, and dini- 
trophenol. But these account for only 
a minor fraction of wood preservatively 
treated. 
e Doubting Thomases—Two chemical 
companies, Dow and Monsanto, now 
are offering still another noncreosote 
preservative to the industry—pentachlor- 
phenol. But they have met sharp resist- 
ance from an industry that holds time- 
testing to be the only measure of a 
process’ worth. The attitude of much 
of the industry is that pentachlorphenol 
may have some market value while creo- 
sote is short, but in normal times the 
tried-and-true processes will prevail. 

The chemical companies counter with 
records covering years of test exposure 
to insects and decay and point out that 
both Western Electric és. and REA 
accept it. There the argument rests— 
and probably will continue to rest until 
sufficient time has elapsed to satisfy 
the skeptics. 


Shops Need Pine 


Pattern makers of sever 


industries look desperat: 
CPA for action that will 
them the wood they requ 


Pattern makers, squeezed by : 
ber shortage because Housing | 
Wilson W. Wyatt's progran 
bling up the pine with Hii 
which outrank their CC rat 
looking desperately to the Civi 
duction Administration to sa 
small but vital industry. For 19+ 
need only 33,000,000 b. ft., 
hoped-for total lumber product 

Unless pattern lumber is set 
otherwise made available to 
shops and foundries, the aut 
farm machinery, and other in 
which depend on castings ma 


wooden patterns will be seriously | 


capped. 

e Unprepared—CPA was cauglit 
pared when the great housin; 
swept lumber yards clear of 
everything but sawdust. 
ings, the veterans usually got 
Yards are permitted to restock 
inventories after HH sales; they 
do so when they 
Naturally, lumber yards prefer to : 
in business, even if it means off 
oldtime customers. 


Instrumental in focusing attention on 


an 
dl 


Y to 
give 
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With II} 


ndit 


the plight of the pattern makers 


E. T. Kindt of Kindt-Collins 
Cleveland pattern shop supplier. 


GIRDING FOR A RUSH OF BUSINESS 


Gearing for top-speed production in electronic equipment, RCA Victor Div 


sion of Radio Corp. of America has bought from the Navy Dept. what it 
the world’s most modern electronic and television tube plant. Purchasc 


was $4.362.500. 


able to other manufac: turers. 


The plant, at Lancaster, Pa. 
the Navy, achieved a peak war output of $30,000,000 a year. 
a market five times as great as the one before the war, will make its tubes 
Plans call for an additional $2,000,000 i: 


. built and operated by RC 


RCA antic 


ment in the 99-acre plant, which includes the main factory, a lumince 
materials building, development laboratory, gas plant, and powerhousc 
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"TAre You Struggling to 
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uf Make Sense out of World News? 


if you find yourself struggling to make sense out of 
world news, don’t worry about it—millions of other 
Americans are in the same boat. 


We see headlines about Azerbaijan or Jehol or 
Karachi. About the French devaluating the 
franc. About trouble in Argentina. About 
Socialism in Britain. About the threat of 
Russia. And we're confused. Everybody is 
trying to give us “hot” news. And hot 
news often has no perspective. No back- 
ground. No real meaning. 

And so it is that America is to have its first weekly 
international newsmagazine devoted exclusively to 
making sense out of world news. You'll want to re- 
'ptt- member its name: WORLD REPORT—for it is one 
te you'll hear quoted a lot, in the press, at the luncheon 
table, in business conferences, in the world’s capitals. 
»ber. For that reason, perhaps you'd like to subscribe for it 
theic fi now—by using the coupon below to accept a Charter 
iNO'B Subscription at the special Founders’ Rate. 


ings, 


nanf™ With World Report, you'll be able to think clearly 
ding fj and talk authoritatively whenever the sub- 
ject of foreign affairs comes up. Because 
you'll kxow. You'll know what happened. 
What the ext development is likely to be. 
Why it’s important. What its impact will 
be on other countries, on us, on business. 


— = 


non 

was 
Co, 
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You'll £vow just as if you had been on the inside— 
for your representative will be there. You'll know just 
as if you had dug into confidential government docu- 
ments, economic surveys and reports, and talked to 
business and political leaders, to kings and common 


WORLD REPORT 


people—for that’s what your statf 
will do. In London, Cairo, Shanghai, 
Rio, Berlin—or wherever else things 
are happening that Americans 
should know about. And your staff 
in the nation’s capital, where they have had so much 
experience in making national affairs make sense, will 
skilfully put the facts together so that you see be/ind 
the news to its real meaning, beyond to what is ahead 


In terse, discerning reports, you'll get the political, 
economic and business outlook for world aftairs. Illus- 
trated, analytical studies will give you background and 
understanding of situations and events of major im- 
portance. You'll get pictures and cartoons and maps 
which so often tell the story better than words. Unique 
Pictograms will lend meaning and interest—Picto- 
grams which enable you to grasp trends so quickly. 


You'll find World Report a lively, dramatic, interest 
ing newsmagazine which makes of every reader a well 
informed, interesting citizen of the world we live in. 
And for many, it will open up new business oppor 
tunities, new sources of raw materials, new markets 
for machinery, for finished products, new and profit 
able outlets for investment. 


The coupon below entitles you to a Charter Sub 
scription to WORLD REPORT at the special Found 
ers’ Rate, $4 for fifty-two issues with the understand. 
ing that there will be no charge if the 
first few weekly issues do not please you. 
Returning this coupon promptly will en- 
sure your receipt of Volume I, Number 
1, as soon as it is off the press. 
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WASHINGTON 7, D.C, G 7 WORORe .. . watnetien . , 
li ; a & @ 
Subscriber for sidan Snetlation to become 
$4 for fifty-two issu. ‘PORT at the special Founders’ Runt ¢! 
: - ) “5, ders’ 
ivi- lere’s Your I issues, there is to oy tb not pleased with the first ad 
ils to Become a 1 Mame 
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LINDSAY STRUCTURE 


“—and how it is put together — 


a = 3 
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~ Here’s WHY it may help you 
solve: your perme? Fob 


lems”. 
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EASILY ASSEMBLED 


INSULATED 


EASILY MOISTURE PROOFED 


If you build machines or buildings 
save time—save labor—save weight, 
and add strength. Get new over all 
economy and ease of installation. 
Investigate Lindsay Structure—steel 
or oes we ad The Lindsey 


60 €. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y; or 


lindsey Structure ———€ itd., Demin- 
jen Square Bidg. 


s STRUCTURE 


one ret oF. 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 226351! 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Potents Pending 


| THe MODERN METHOD OF LIGHT METAL CONSTRUCTION 


now 1 to determine t 
of the shortage. 
e What May Happen—\Wo 
used by pattern makers are ( 
sugar, Idaho white, and east« ss 
pine. If convinced of the 
action, CPA may do for the 
dustry what it did for the 
Makers Assn. of Southern Calif 
week—offer to set aside pine 
with a dealer chosen by th 
makers. 
Main hope in finding pine f 
makers is in excess of HH ratin 
above actual startings of home 
tion. 
e Still in the Woods—W ould-| 
builders got 220,000 HH rating ' DEN 
first quarter of 1946, good for 2.; 
009,000 b. ft. Production of t] 
of lumber they want, however, 
1,600,000,000 b. ft. during that k 
The rest was still in the woods. P’ 
Labor shortage in the wood 1 of | 
other and older problem bothering {press 
CPA. Goal set by John Small, CP.\\psider 
chief, is 32,000,000,000 b. ft. f i ind: 
The current rate of production | entor 
27,000,000,000, but the peak produc-fi 
tion months—July, August, and Septem. {p's @ 
ber—are still ahead. nts, ¢ 
assem 
eadec 


NEW PEANUT FIBER 
ked 1 


If, in the future, your new 
made —_ peanuts, don’t be puis, 
prised. A peanut protein fiber has bee nut 
developed at the Agriculture Dept inve 
Southern Regional Research Labofat eda 
in New Orleans. Similarity of thi 
to Ardil, a peanut fabric develo; 
England, suggests that some da 
nuts may furnish competition for y all tl 

Ardil, woven 50-50 with wool fiber hod 
makes a fabric which Imperial Chem B arbac 
Industries of England reports “scar s. hea 
distinguishable” from pure wo Johns 
takes dye like wool, and reacts similar instil 
to moisture. bd sar 

While the New Orleans work closely AV—Se 
parallels that of I.C.I., its research was fin Pay 
done independently as part of an assigt rugate 
ment to find increased uses for peanuts. Mindati 
The peanut fiber has been developed Mr. A 


y 
SCORING 


Pa | 


ting ! 
king | 


1¢ dit 


through all stages of textile manuf had 
ture, including knitting and_ twisting M}oks, 


However, no mills are set up for iSiiRnced 
manufacture, and patent a re B's 
with I.C.I. are yet to be worked « Devel 

In producing the fiber, protein is | Ittor 
moved from peanut meal by an alka 


solution after the raw peanuts 
been bleached. The meal residue sti! fired t 
contains enough protein content to 0¢MMest r 


valuable as livestock feed. 


STALK-HARVESTER WANTED 


Practicability of making pape: 
container board from cotton stalk 
been demonstrated to the point ' 
according to the developer of the 
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ry 


DEN AND SHUT NUT 


ting together with dovetailed inter 


king joints like the famous Chinese 


ck puzzle, the divided nut, inven- 


, of Matthew J. Shaffrey, St. Louis 


press. Company employee, drew 


siderable attention from engincers 

industrialists at Chicago’s recent 
rentors show. The device, resem- 
ng an ordinary hex nut cut into seg- 
nts, can be made in any size. Since 
assembles on the shaft on short 
eaded sections (above), it stays 
ked in place without benefit of cot- 
pins, it is reported. It also simpli- 
nut removal from corroded shafts, 
inventor claims. He has also pat- 
ed a threaded cutting die with the 
i¢ divided construction. 


all that is needed is an inexpensive 
hod for harvesting the stalks. 

Barbados-born Cyril Fitzgerald At- 
‘, head of the chemistry department 
Johnston C. Smith University, Ne- 
institution at Charlotte, N. C., has 
bd samples of his cotton-stalk paper 
\—Sep.29’45,p64), made by Cham- 
m Paper & Fiber Co., and of his 
mugated board, made by the Herty 
indation, Savannah. 

t. Atkins’ experiments, in which 
had the help of Ulysses Simpson 
boks, a former colleague, were 
need with a grant of $28,400 from 

’B’s Office of Production Research 
Development. 
itton stalks used were pulled by 

hd. Adhering soil was removed by 

king. No new machinery was _re- 
red to digest or refine the pulp. 

Best results were obtained with sul- 
© and soda processes, using pres- 
of 100 Ib. to 140 Ib. per sq. in. for 
to four hours. 
ie average acre of cotton yields 
lb. of stalks, enough for about 
b. of paper. At the rate of 50¢ an 
for manual labor, it costs about $7 
ull and deliver a ton of stalks. 
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A 75% cotton fibre content paper made 
with extreme care, Success Bond in the Neenah line is 
distinguished by its appearance and finish, its crisp- 
ness and strength. Success Bond is designed for age- 
resisting records, impressive business and _ personal 
stationery, legal forms and other papers that are being 
handled constantly. 


BETTER BOND PAPERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


These famous names identify the papers manufactured by the 
Neenah Paper Company. The name Neenah appears in each 


watermark to identify the genuine for your protection. 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND TUDOR LEDGER 
SUCCESS BOND STONEWALL LEDGER 
CHIEFTAIN BOND RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH BOND NEENAH LEDGER 

NEENAH THIN PAPERS NEENAH INDEX BRISTOL 


NEENAH PAPER CO.+ NEENAH, WIS. 
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We used to describe our work as “accurate” ond “precise,” but somebody 
stole our thunder. In this age of precision “whosis” and accurate “whatsis,” 
the words have lost their meaning. We don't know how to tell you that for 
years we have done, and still do, the kind of work there is no word left to 
describe—so we invented one—the “zillionth” of an inch. 

The “zillionth” can be as big or as small as you want it to be—we don't 
care. What interests you and us is that we not only will make parts exactly 
the way you wont them, but we'll develop production methods to make them 
better, faster and cheaper. 

We don't do everything—we specialize in a fine production job of hard- 
to-make ports and assemblies in metal. A note from you will bring “Mass 


Precision”, a booklet showing products that we have made for other concerns. 


W. H. NICHOLS & SONS, 48 WOERD AVENUE, WALTHAM 54, MASS. 


NEW PRODUCT 


Automatic Beverage Insp acto, 


Minute particles of foreig:. ms, 
even when transparent, are < cted 
the RCA Beverage Inspection \{achv 
which combines electronic, 0}):\c3)_» 
mechanical devices in a st 


easy-to-clean unit. Developed by + 
Radio Corp. of America, Camden, \ 
in cooperation with the researc! 
partment of the Coca-Cola ( 
machine will automatically han 
to 140 bottles per minute. Bott 
rotated as they pass through photo 
inspection. Failure of the inspect 
system or insufficient rotation of ! 
bottle causes rejection of the 
or stopping of the machine. Safet 
vices protect the machine when 


occur in conveyors, or bottles break 


Microwave Inspection Tubes 


Microwave radio tubes reported to 
of new basic design which permits ¢! 
to be used with relatively simple ' 
guide systems and be built into pr 
tion lines for inspection, contr 
grading operations have been dev 
by Sylvania Electric Products, Inc 
Fifth Ave., New York. The tub 
clude 1,000 to 5,000-megacycle rec 
ing and low-power transmitting ' 
which, with appropriate circuit 
waveguides, are said to be suitabk 
the detection of faults of struct 
moisture content, impurities 
hardness of metals, ripeness of 
and other characteristics of 
passed through the microwav: 

The magnitude of the clect 
changes produced as the products 
through would vary with the 1 


te 


and condition of the material and « 
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NSAt//Bausch & Lomb 


Glass for six ton range finders that employ 
135 optical parts each, down to the pair of 
glasses that may mean the difference between 
good and bad vision for someone—that is the 
versatile scope of the great Bausch & Lomb plant 
at Rochester. In the processes Gas is employed 
for the necessary heat. 

Exacting standards for this glass are main- 
tained. It must be of uniform composition, 


absolutely colorless, have chemical and physical 


Precision optical production uti- 
lizes 800,000,000 cubic feet of Gas 


annually, at Rochester, N.Y. plant. 


FOR ALL 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


stability and be free from strain or interna! 
stresses. It is then of the utmost importance 
that the glass furnace temperatures be precisely 
controlled. 

These temperatures range as high as 2600°F., 
must be maintained at a definite point over long 
periods of time, and the heat must be distributed 
uniformly throughout the pot. Gas and auto- 
matically controlled Gas equipment help accom- 
plish the desired ends. 

Gas. which serves the optical glass industry 
so well, can render you equally good service in 
any operation requiring heat. The Industrial 
Engineer of your local Gas Company is available 


for consultation on the subject. 


Ameriean Gas Association 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17,.N.Y. 


product salesmanship 
NEW PRODUCTS 


from old models, or created 
from stem to stern with new 
materials - new processes 


Your Market For Consumer 


Durable Goods Depends On 


|-Consumer appeal - Smart styling 
and practical engineering. 

2-Consumer satisfaction - built-in 
values, dependable operation. 


GERALD C. JOHNSON ASSOCIATES 
HAVE DEVELOPED BOTH THE 
APPEAL AND THE SATISFACTION 


IN MANY WELL-KNOWN PRODUCTS 


There is enough talk about 
products, but not enough 


salesmanship by the 
product itself. 


Gerald C. Johnson Associates 


101 PARK AVE. N.Y MU3 © 3927 


PRODUCT DESIGNERS & 
DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERS 


This FLOOR speeds 


light manufacturing 


comfort of a 
Moultile floor increases the efficiency of work- 


® The buoyant underfoot 
ers who must stand or walk most of the day. 
Yet the floor has ample strength to withstand 
light trucking. Permanently tight joints pre- 
vent loss o f small parts and make for easy, 
dust-free sanitation. Moultile is attractive in 
appearance, fire-resistant and low in cost. 
Write for samples to: THOS. MOULDING 
FLOOR MFG. CO., 165 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Il 


THOS. MOULDING 


Flexible-Reinforced 
MASTER ASPHALT TILE 
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be amplified and used to operate re- 
lays that would adjust the production 
line, control sorting mechanisms, or 
operate quality recording apparatus. 


Versatile Projector 


Projection of the images of opaque 
objects onto a screen with a high degree 
of illumination is only one of the func- 
tions of the new projector developed by 


Charles Beseler Co., 243 East 23rd St., 
New York 10. It also projects lantern 
slides and other transparent material, 
as well as 35-mm. film, with the aid 
of attachments. 

The pull of a lever switches to the 
type of projection desired, and the lens 
system is matched to make adjustment 
unnecessary. A motor-driven blower 
keeps the object and the projection lamp 
relatively cool for long operation. 


Valve in Hose 


A short end section of hose, called 
the Water Saver and developed by the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, con- 
tains an automatic valve which releases 
water only when the user bends the 
section of hose. It attaches to standard 
garden hose and can be used with or 
without a nozzle. 


High-Pressure Die Casting 


Utilized principally for die-casting of 
aluminum, magnesium, and copper, 


H-P-M High Pressure Die-Casting ma- 


chines, announced by the Hydraulic 
Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, Ohio, have 
mold clamping, metal injection, core 
—- and ejection units all operated 
ivdraulically. Injection pressures from 


6,000 to 50,000 Ib. per sq. in. are avail- 


able, and capacities r.nge f 
100 cu.in. per cycle. ‘T) 
models are made, one for 
the other for agnesium 
sium machine has adjustal 
speed, hence is adaptable to 
ing of other metals. 


Printing-Press Time Saver 


Called a means of regist 
color plates accurately on pi 
cylinders, the new Opti-C! 
signed to curtail makeread 
idle press time. While the | 
ning on one job, an extra 
ders is readied for the next « 
a stand equipped with a st 
an overhead ground-glass vie) 
ment. After a key plate i 
others are precisely position 
tion to it, and the spacing of p 
around the cylinder is accomplished 
rotation with a calibrated g p 
on other cylinders can be registered y 
those in the first. This instrument 
made by H. H. Heinrich, Inc, 
Varick St.. New York 14. 


Se | 


Broken-Bottle Leakproofer 


Even if bottles containing che: e th 
are broken in shipment or storage, ' 
corrosive contents will not | 
they are coated with a toug! 
cellulose plastic in a process « 
by Detroit Macoid Corp., Det 
tests reported by Hercules P: 
bottles containing sulphuric 
thrown against a metal wall wit! 
force to shatter the glass, yet t! 
retained its shape and prevent 
acid from seeping through. 

The plastic can be colored for | 
fication purposes, but in it 
transparent form it serves to | 
label. It is applied by dipping. 
0.020 to 0.025 in. remaining 
container after draining. 


prac 
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THINGS TO COME 


New decorative fabrics 
with aluminum yarn, < 
minum yarn combined with ot! 
yarns, may appear in the not+ 
distant future. Although t! 
sibility of aluminum yarn 
from foil has been consider: 
many years, recent commer 
search, particularly stressing | 
tective coatings to prevent tam 
promises early application 


trica 


e Expected to be in prod 

by fall, a new electric flat iron « 
be tipped forward on a hinged 
plate for convenient press 
pleats, ruffles, and folds, children 
garments, and fancy work. 
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THERE 
ARE MORE 
USES OF 


the electrical manufacturing field 


e there are hundreds of “hidden” 
ications for Durez phenolic mold- 
ompounds. For example, take the 
ded Durez parts illustrated. They are 
sof various Minneapolis-Honey well 
trical control devices. When the 
plete controls are assembled and 
se, these plastic pieces are not all 
iceable... bearing out the statement 
there are more uses of Durez 
tics than meet the eye. Further- 
¢, this axiom holds true through- 
practically all fields of industry. 
ices are there are several “hidden” (as well 
bvious) applications for Durez phenolic 


tics in the products you manufacture 


Why Plastics? 
tics have long been considered a 
| material in the manufacture of 
trical equipment. For many parts 


DUREZ PLASTICS 
THAN MEET THE 


. such as those illustrated . . . experi- 
ence has proved that they are far 


superior to any other material. 


Why Phenolic Plastics? 


Because the phenolics are the most 
versatile of all plastics, alert design 
engineers have learned to start with this 
group in searching for the plastic that 
fits their job. Such properties as high 
dielectric strength, arc resistance, di- 
mensional stability under temperature 
extremes, impact strength, and heat 
resistance...to mention a few...make 
these ideally suited for many of the 
thousand-and-one small parts that go 
to make up the industrial or consumer 


electrical unit of today. 


Why Durez Phenolic Plastics ? 


During the past 26 years Durez labora- 


tory technicians have actively partici- 


pated in the successful development 
of thousands of products of which 
phenolic plastics have been an integral 
part. Combine this rich background 
with the fact that there are more than 
300 versatile Durez phenolic molding 
compounds and you can readily under- 
stand why leading manufacturers 
everywhere look to Durez for the 


plastics that fit their jobs. 


Experienced Assistance 
Available 
The benefits which the experienced 
Durez staff and a wealth of proved 
product development data can offer 
to you and your custom molder are 
available for the asking. Durez Plastics 
& Chemicals, Inc., 25 Walck Road, N. 
Tonawanda, New York. Export Agents 
Omni Products Corporation, 40 € 34th St., 
New York 16, New Work. 


PHENOLIC 


RESINS 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 


——_ 
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SUNROCS 


FOR THE 


“EUROPA” 


MONTHS AFTER V-J Day, Sunroc re- 
ceived a ‘‘rush”’ order from the Navy. 
29 special Sunroc units were needed 
for the “Europa”... the German 
luxury liner was being converted to 
a transport, to expedite the return 
of troops from the European theatre. 


Sunroc, in full-scale production 
for its civilian market, took the 
assignment in stride...as well it 
could, after producing tens of thou- 
sands of similar water coolers for 
the Government, during the war. 
Meeting deadlines is routine 
with Sunroc. 

Perfected Sunroc Water Coolers 
..a wide range of post-war AC 
and DC models, precision-built for 
business, industrial, and institu- 
tional use . . . are immediately avail- 
able. Sunroc’s specialization in this 
one product has developed water 
coolers unmatched for dependabil- 
ity and economical, trouble-free 
operation. Get full particulars about 
Sunroc Water Coolers by writing 
Dep't BW-5, Sunroc Refrigeration 
Company, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


“There’s nothing like a cool drink of water”’ 


SUNROC 
Wale (octers 


GLEN RIDDLE, PA. 


MARKETING 


Refrigerator Truck Line 


Texas operators request ICC to authorize trailer-try 
frozen food hauling in 41 states, claiming need for low-temper 
ture tramp vehicles. Other carriers make initial protest at hearin 


A chronic complaint of frozen food 
packers is the difficulty of getting low 
enough temperatures in railroad refrig- 
erator cars to transport their wares safely 
(BW—Feb.2'46,p30). 

Now a coast-to-coast produce truck- 

ing firm, American Produce & Vegeta- 
ble Co. of Dallas, seeks to improve 
this situation by establishing a nation- 
wide trucking service of specially built 
low-temperature truck trailers, exclu- 
sively for hauling frozen foods. 
e Family Enterprise—American Produce 
is a family business founded 30 years 
ago by James LaBarba, an Italian im- 
migrant, Five sons have since become 
his partners: Sherman, 32; Emest, 31; 
Carlo, 29; Tony, 23; and Joseph (“Jo 
Jo”), 21. Last January the six LaBarbas 
incorporated American Refrigerated Ex- 
press Co. to operate their frozen food 
service, with “Jo Jo” as manager. Now 
they are requesting permission from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
operate it in 41 states (the other seven 
are too sparsely populated to provide 
much business). 

Hearings were begun in Fort Worth 

last month, but are being moved to 
New York this month and to Los 
Angeles in June to permit complete 
airing of expected protests from rail- 
roads and other truckers. 
e Tramp Service—American’s proposed 
operation would differ from that of ex- 
isting frozen food truckers in that it 
would offer nationwide service (others 
are intrastate or regional); handle frozen 
foods exclusively; and provide “tramp” 
service—trucks would not travel on fixed 
schedules but would move from point 
to point, picking up cargoes wherever 
they found them. 

For example, an American Refriger- 
ated Express truck might start from 
Boston with a load of frozen codfish and 
deliver it in Atlanta, where it might 
take on frozen peaches for delivery in 
Galveston, where it could pick up 
frozen Gulf shrimp for delivery in Los 
Angeles, where it could take on frozen 
orange juice for Des Moines, where it 
might pick up frozen Iowa corn for 
Manhattan. 

e Selling Points—Joseph LaBarba is pre- 
pared to claim specific advantages for 
his proposed service: 

(1) Thermostatic temperature con- 
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the f 

Hh trail 

trol, with temperatures as low the fr 
even when outside temperat: bws abi 
100. (Temperatures in some The fal 
erated railroad cars are report« repor 
high as 20 F.) llas ba 
(2) Recording thermometer to ¢ 
receivers that the quality of t piers W' 
ment has net been endangere: at ar 
temperatures at any time Fort 


arbas 
testify 
heared 
st Coe 
telephe 


(Railroads add an extra charg: 
service.) ; 

(3) Elimination of intercha 
layovers which, in rail ship 
be hazardous to frozen food loads, 


(4) Door-to-door service. ) lawy 
(5) Hauling less-than-carload lot dls, anc 
(6) Faster service. For  exampis Wa) 
American expects to run from | irewo 
Angeles to Dallas in 60 hr., compargiiR cours 
with seven to ten days by rail. cles I 


Rates for the new service will be d 
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SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


One more merchandising techniq 
came back from the wars last we 
when Pal Blade Co. began handily 
out samples on the sidewalks of N 
York. It’s a localized aspect of th 
company’s national program, is bein 
backed up with window and count 
displays plus direct mail to dealet 

SINESS 
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ined only after American gets 
“s permission to operate, but La- 
bg says they will average out to no 
» than 25¢ per 100 Ib. above rail 


bly the Beginning—American will 
initially, 100 Fruehauf trailers with 
ness steel exterior, aluminum in- 
or, 64-in. insulation walls of Fiber- 


-tru@& and built-in Trail-Aire refrigerat- 
nper equipment. Each can carry up to 

0 Ib. of frozen food. Joseph claims 
>aringalat the firm would have to have 5,000 


, trailers in order “‘to accommodate 
the frozen food hauling business it 
bws about.” 
The fabulous LaBarbas, incidentally, 
reported to have the backing of 
las banks to almost any tune they 
to call. Naturally, other common 
riers will not let this new competitive 
at arise unchallenged. At the abor- 
Fort Worth hearing (to which the 
arbas flew frozen food packers 
testify to the need of their service) 
peared (1) a Dallas lawyer who said 
st Coast truckers had instructed him 
telephone to file a protest, (2) a Chi- 
lawyer representing about 35 rail- 
t; fpes, and (3) a Railway Express agent. 
is was probably just the beginning of 
fireworks that will be set off during 
course of the New York and Los 
gles hearings. 


“Bork SIMPLIFIED 


ow to increase the productivity of 
selling departments (credit, account- 
ete.) is one of the retailers’ major 
lems during these days of rising 
or costs. 

an alternative to incentive-pay 
ms (one of the most common solu- 
s) Marshall Field & Co.’s Joseph C. 
kler (assistant manager of the bu- 
of standards and industrial engi- 
ting) last week told the credit man- 
ment conference of the National 
ail Dry Goods Assn. how his com- 
y does it—via simplification of work 
fine. After streamlining office pro- 
ure, said Spickler, 16,000 man hours 
year were saved in the credit depart- 
alone. 

incidentally, Marshall Field’s success 
its simplification plan points up 
other angles: (1) the company’s 
tive use of management engineer- 
and (2) good labor relations. All 
ciency devices used in the huge Chi- 
0 store are employee-originated. Out- 
ie firms and consultants are not used 
cre’s a clause, in fact, in the union 
ntract barring them). Experience in- 
ates that this procedure is paid off 
that employees seem to have a better 
*’“'BRterstanding of plans that are devel- 
{ (ied by one of their own number in 
t store itself, and that they are also 
"¢ cooperative in the institution of 
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’'D FIRE YOU 
IF YOU WORKED 
FOR ME, TOM... 

LOOK AT 
THAT DESK! 


7 “ye ig 
a i. 
Re 9 
. 


§ 


Are you buried behind an 
office “rat’s nest’ ? 


*“My desk was as bad as yours, Tom, un- 
til I made a little rule for myself: ‘Put it 
in writing.’ Try it. It’ll clear up that desk 
in no time—and keep it clean.” / 

How to “‘put it in writing’”’ is shown in 
Hammermill’s idea-book, ‘“‘Recipe for an 
Orderly Desk.”’ 

Thousands of busy men have found that its clear-cut, easy-to-apply sug- 
gestions provide the technique for keeping routine jobs moving... clearing 
your desk and mind for important executive decisions... freeing your time for 
the worthwhile tasks. Just send the coupon. 


j 
f 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


WATERMARK S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


AP 


1T 1S HAMMERMILL 


MMERMEg 
BOND 


LOOK FOR THE 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Please send me—FREE—a copy of “Recipe for an Orderly Desk.” (Check here C2 if you’d 
like a sample book of the NEW Hammermill Bond, showing how this fine business paper 
has been improved in quality and color range.) 


Position 


Name — mrittnantemeatenl 
(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead ) 


Offering a comprehensive consulting service 
in the field of air transportation covering 
economic, technical and financial evaluations of 


trafic, equipment and management problems. 


ALVIN P. ADAMS ano assocutes 
Ctevétion, Conaulbfienila. 


9126 SUNSET BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA 


Automobile With Wings 


7 COMFORTABLE 3-wheel sedan is 
garaged at home ready for everyday 
use. For flight, its easily and quickly 
attached wings and tail surfaces are 
garaged at the airfield. 

Delicate instruments, controls and 
devices that make such conveniences a 
fact are entirely dependent upon parts 
of highest precision. 


Producing parts for all types of close- 


SCREW MA 


gy, ERICSSON 


tolerance requirements has been our 
business here at Ericsson for close on to 
35 years. We are glad to consult with 
manufacturers whose new designs are 
more effectively marketed with close- 
tolerance parts produced economically. 


(Below) Some of the many 
thousands of our preci- 
sion parts that helped “Keep 


em flying and fighting.”” ESTABLISHED 191 


ca 


~ 


See 


Sales Unlimited 


Retail volume for {i, 
quarter runs at annual ra 


of $90 billion. Heavy dip jy 
savings appears likely soon, 


Retailers do not need figur: 
Dept. of Commerce to tell 
they are in for another su | 
year. The horde of women that , 
scended on their premises this Eag 
is clew enough. 
e Annual Rate of $90 Billion—\; 
theless statistics issued last ck 
Commerce observers—to the cttect 4 
retail sales in the first quarter of 4 
were running at the lush annua! rat 
$90,000,000,000—may give marketer 
hint of something they didn’t think 
before: Expenditures for goods and sq 
ices in 1946 will reach such tagger 
proportions that consumers wil! have 
abandon the pay-as-you-go plan ind 4 
into savings or credit to satisfy t 
craving for comforts. 

The $90,000,000,000-a-year rate 
tained in the first three months of # 
year contrasts with $75,000,000 000; 
tual sales for 1945 (BW-—Mar.2 
p78), and a record prewar total of 
measly $55,500,000,000 in 1941. It» 
tends another year of record breaki 
profits and the chance to sell merch 
dise of any type. 
o As Never Before—F reed from rat 
ing and war consciences, hit by p: 


LET IT RAIN 


Now it’s plastic hats for men, to 
lightweight “plastic-felt” that 1: 
to retain its jaunty shape and dime 
sions even through severe lal 
“rains” is now on the market. |! 
made of wool combined with wat 
repellent “Vinyon” plastic fil 
product of New York's American \ 
cose Corp. The hats retail for 55 
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armless words? Sometimes, yes. But danger- 

I | ous to the life of your business when em- 
5 ‘ 

ployees “juggle” figures, “pad” expense accounts, 


“lift” valuable merchandise, “dip” into the till. 


Today, with crime increasing, you cannot afford 
to take chances. More than ever, your company 
needs the protection of Fidelity Bonds. Bonding 
not only protects your company but also builds 

4a 


™, 


“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 


— 


U.S. K. «& G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


U.S.F.SG. 
@ FIFTIETH / 


employee morale by providing a tangible “clean 

bill of health.” 

Mail the coupon below for your free copy of “1001 

Embezzlers.” This unusual book portrays the 

average male and female embezzler . . . gives the 
facts behind many typical cases of employee dis- 
honesty. Send for your complimentary copy of 
“1001 Embezzlers” today. 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 


Fill Out and Mail This Coupon: 


Unrrep States Finetrry & Guaranty Co, 
133 E. Repwoop STREET 
Bactimore 3, Mp. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of “1001 


Embezzlers.” 


UII cian sick aon serinhds Sails Shnncitin neriadabapiicignians sceeiypncietoutinnseretints , 
Ee TE Eee eS an a eS 
City State ..... 


Om 


Carbon dioxide has, of course, long been 
recognized as one of the fastest, most effec- 
tive lire fighting agents. Its advantages as 
a non-damaging extinguishing medium, 
with no clean-up mess or time loss, give 
it an important plus value in many indus- 
tries and situations. 


The problem has been to make this dry, 
inert gas practicably available in fire fight- 
ing equipment equally capable of protect- 
ing small, multiple or very large hazards, 


Cardox Fire Fighting Equipment. . . 
using its own unique methods of engineered 
control and application . .. has multiplied 
the applications of carbon dioxide as a 
fire fighting medium. 


As a result of these distinctive Cardox 
developments, low pressure liquid carbon 
dioxide can be applied with equal facility 
in pounds or fons . . . making it entirely 
practical to use this fast, non-damaging 
medium (1) To protect banks of large 
transformers outdoors, (2) To provide 
tons of Cardox CO, on a high speed truck 
to cuard widely scattered hazards, (3) To 
overwhelm vicious airplane crash fires fast 
anywhere on large airfields . . . making 
possible speedy rescue of plane personnel 
and salvage of costly equipment, (4) To 


FIRE TRUCK— 
Tons of COz on 
heels 


provide a single system capable of protect- 
ing multiple hazards throughout large 
plants, (5) To equip factories, hangars, etc. 
with a portable unit with sufficient wallop 
to deal with relatively large fires when 
seconds pay dividends. All Cardox Fire 
Fighting Equipment hasone characteristic: 

The distinctive Cardor method of con- 
trol and engineered application of carbon 
dioxide, stored at 0°F. and 300 p.s.i. in a 
single storage unit containing from \{ to 
125 lons of fire-destroying Cardor CO... 
enough to handle even large fires and leave 
an ample reserve for new emergencies. 

As a result of the removal of former 
limitations to the use of carbon dioxide by 
Cardox control and application, Cardox 
Fire Extinguishing Equipment can be engi- 
neered to provide protection for hazards 
indoors or out. We should welcome the 
opportunity of helping you evaluate ac- 
curately the place of Cardox Broadened 
CO, protection in your specific operation. 


Wrile for Bulletin No. 1056. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING « CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
District Officesin 
New York « Philodeiphia « Woshington « Pittsburgh 
Cleveland + Detroit + Cincinnati * Houston 
San Francisco * Los Angeles * San Diego 


eee 
TRANSITANK— 
Capacity—750 pounds 


AIRPORT FIRE 
TRUCK 


— 


Selling Where It Counts we 


Lever Bros.’ withdrawal of 
Vimms vitamins from the 
sumer market (BW—Apr.| 
pl02) has been the sign 
sales managers and consulta: 
start creation of a new genu vl 
“ethical” salesman. 

e As the trade knows by 
Lever’s vitamins ran up ‘a 
the obstacle of high-cost re) cat 


sales because they were me: E 
dised directly to consunicrs, jong 
whereas vitamins made by ““ asst 
cal” houses (Squibb, Abbott | | etre 
oratories, etc.) are merchan nate 


to the medical profession w! 
urges consumers to keep bi 
whenever initial interest fal! 
Noting the value of such 
fessional assistance, sales con 
ants are beginning to urge t! 
clients—notably building mat 
and paint manufacturers—to 
tate the tactics of the “eth 
drug houses. In the case of p 
for example, the manufact 
would cultivate assiduously 
goodwill of architects so that 
professional group would spccif All d 
what paints and varnishes shoul 
be used in a proposed new st: 
ture or renovation. 
e Some book publishers may al 
adopt a roughly similar idea, in 
volving a personal sales present 
tion to book critics in addition to 
the mere distribution of revi 
copies and staging of cocktail | 
ties. 


increases and the upgrading of good, J 
deprived of durables by strikes and re Pe" 
conversion, favored by the wartime re rv, 
distribution in incomes, and swelled ne 


Ady 
is N 
| 


numbers by the transformation « 
lions of servicemen into civilians, « 
sumers have been spending this } 


never before, buying anything they can oom 
lay their hands on. That means chiciy * li 
nondurables. This is how the Dept. of 

Commerce charts the annual sales mate 4 


and “deviation” from expected sale 
those that could have been expected on 
the prewar relationship of sales and 
income: 


Ist Quarter “2 
1946 Deviation fm 
(Billions of Dollars) cane 

All retail ........ $90.0 =§ } 
Durable goods ... 14.5 = i4 Stat 
Nondurable goods. 75.5 + 13 in ¢ 


But conversely: When and if mor 
hard goods become available later in the gm vert 
year, will consumers eat less food and 
wear less expensive costume jeweln 
order to buy autos, refrigerators, home 
freezers? 
Most probably not. Fortified with Htec 
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pvings, they will probably grab up every 
hing available in both categories. ‘That 
‘yation can easily generate an annual 
tail sales rate in excess of $100,000,- 
0,000 in the final quarter of 1946. At 
at pace, Consumers can t save. 

End Not in Sight—Adding some 
35.000,000,000 to $38,000,000,000 for 
rvices to the prospective $100,000, 


(0,000 retail sales-rate means, in fact, 
hat there will be net “‘dissavings’’—that 
; a drawing on consumer bank ac 
ounts and credit sources. 

Economists hesitate to guess how 
ong this boom will last. But 1946 most 
bccurediy will not see the end of it. In 
etrospect, Dept. of Commerce esti- 
ates for the first quarter of this year 
show: 


Ist Quarter 1945 
1946* Actual 
(Billions of Dollars) 
All nondurable goods 

= See $75.5 $63.6 
Apparel group..... 9.3 7.7 
Drug stores....... 3.3 3.0 
Eating-drinking 

ae 11.3 10.1 
Food group....... 23.2 19.7 
Filling stations... .. 4.0 3.0 
General merchandise 14.1 11.6 
Other retail stores.. 10.3 8.6 

All durable goods stores 14.5 11.0 
Automotive group.. 4.2 3.3 
Building —_—smaterial- 

Maeware ....... 5.5 4.0 
Home furnishings.. 3.5 2.6 
Jewelry stores...... io 1.] 

ares $90.0 $74.6 


* Seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 


BIGGER SKY ADS 


Aerial advertising on a more elaborate 
sale, with dirigibles carrying huge clee 
trical running signs, will be inaugurated 
this summer by the Douglas Leigh Sky 
Advertising Corp. First client signed up 
is Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Three K-type dirigibles, which Leigh 
bought from the Navy, are four times 
as large as the blimps formerly used for 
shy advertising. A minimum of 5,000 
lamps on each side is expected to make 
the 200x25-ft. message visible for five 
miles. The ships, carrying noncompeti- 
tive ads, will cover such centers as New 
York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and Hartford. 

M-G-M plans to install 800,000,000 
candlepower searchlights on the roofs 
of New York’s Capitol and Loew’s 
State theaters and catch the blimps 
in cross beams. 

Leigh, which may introduce the ad- 
vertising innovation in other sections of 
the country later, has arranged hangar 
space at Lakehurst, N. J. The ships will 
be available to the Navy in case of any 
national emergency. They will be oper- 
ated by former Navy personnel. 
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BAKER TRUCKS 


help forge plant gain 
maximum 


Baker Trucks carry dies and die blocks 
weighing 5 tons up a 10% 


snc, 


Skid loads of billets are carried right up to 
furnaces with Baker Trucks. 


Complete mechanization of all 
handling operations was a major 
factor in bringing the output of 
a large forge plant to the highest 
level in its history. The bulk of 


production efficiency 


Remote areas in storage yard are easily 
accessible with Baker Trucks. 


the work is performed by a fleet 
of Baker Lift Trucks. Skid loads 
of billets and forgings ranging 
from 4,000 to 10,000 Ibs. are 
transported between furnaces, 
hammers and trim presses on 
these trucks. Dies up to 10,000 
Ibs. are carried on skid platforms 
and above 10,000 Ibs. on heavy- 
duty buggies pulled by the 
trucks. In this plant, Baker 
trucks with 5-ton loads success- 
fully negotiate ramps with 
grades up to 10%. Despite the 
strenuous work .. . in-and-out- 
of-doors . . . the trucks are giv- 
ing dependable service with 
minimum maintenance. 


A Baker Material Handling 
Engineer can help you achieve 
similar efficiencies. Write 
for Catalog and Handbook, 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Co, 


2164 WEST 25th STREET + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
o Th In Canada—Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


Sad 
he 
iO. Member: 


* 


tis. a 


Baker inpustrial TRUCKS 
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So ll ll ett 


Black Horse Brewery, Montreal, Canada. 


Why do Breweries Daylight with lasilux ? 


HE famous Black Horse Brewery, Mon- 

treal, Canada, finds it pays to “Daylight 
with Insulux.’ 

Maintenance costs on windows are low- 
ered because panels of Insulux Glass Block 
are not affected by high humidity—they are 
highly resistant to vapor and moisture. 
Insulux does not require painting and it 
does not rust, rot or corrode. 

Panels of Insulux help insure purity. 
They seal out dust and dirt and are easy 
to clean and keep clean. Furthermore, all 
working areas are flooded with diffused 
natural daylight. 

High insulating value results in lower heat- 
ing costs. Condensation is reduced because 
moisture will not start to form on the room 


70 


side of Insulux Glass Block until the 
outside temperature is much lower 
than that which produces condensa- 
tion on a single glazed window. 

Write for complete information on 
the advantages of “Daylight with 
Insulux” as adapted to your business. 
Address Dept. C-40, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, Insulux Products 
Division, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Western Brewery, Belleville, Illinois, block 
out dust and dirt. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


UNSULU 26 


GLASS BLOCK 


Insulux Glass Block is a functional build- 
ing materiali—not merely a decoration. It is 
designed to do certain things that other 
building materials cannot do. Investigate! 


Battle of the Pens 


Eversharp and Ball entrig, 
enliven ball-point competitio, 


Price-cutting possibility seen j, 
further crowding of field. 


Iwo more ball bearing pei 
into the market last week, wit 
sult that Sunday newspapers cai 
first big advertising salvo in the 
ing battle of the pens. 

e Battle Waxes Hotter—In New \ 
Eversharp’s new “CA” (for cap 
tion) got far and away the big; 
port. Thirteen stores—departmc 
specialty—gave it a sendoff in pai 
The other newcomer—Ball P< 
“Blythe” pen (which has been 
uted only regionally heretofor 
mighty splurge from Hearns 
ment store which will be sole New 
distributor. The Reynolds pen, 
veteran, was as usual liberally ba 
Gimbel’s plus one other store. 

With some old-line pen con 
—Eversharp, Inc., and Eberhard 
—now in the picture, the battle { 
market inevitably will get hotte: 
sharp and Eberhard Faber prom: 
most powerful advertising campuais 
the history of the industry” for CA 
their joint enterprise, compk 
with point-of-sale tie-ins, deale1 
tising, and lots of radio (both n 
and spot). Estimated 1946 product 
is 5.000.000 pens. 

e Cooperative Ads—Reynolds, 
sold 2.000.000 pens last year wh 
had the ball bearing market pra 
to itself, is now unlimbering a $2 
000 advertising budget which will 
for insertions to run under the Reyn 
aegis as well as cooperative advert 
with dealers. 

Eversharp’s CA-—sales and 
facturing rights of which wer 
chased from Eterpen Sociedad A 
ima of Buenos Aijires—is selling 
$15, as against Reynold’s $12.50, 
“Blythe” is tagged at $9.95. CA 
guaranteed to write from three n 
to three years without refilling 
retail at 50¢). “Blythe” is represent 
to write for five years, and Hearn 
throwing in one refill free. Reyn 
claims a four-year writing stretch for tt 
latest model (BW —Apr.20°46,p7+ 
e Waterman Coming In—Meant 
aside from their marketing-advertising 
pyrotechnics, all of the ball-bearing | 
makers simultaneously are engaged 
a court fight. Eversharp and Eber! 
Faber, as joint holders of patent right 
and Reynolds have a maze of suits 2! 
countersuits woven around each 
(BW—Dec.8’45,p34), while Ball 
Co. is being sued by Eversharp 
Eberhard Faber and also by Eterp 


4] 
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iedad Anonima for alleged patent 
olations and unfair trade practices 
R\V—Mar.2'46,p78). 

Next old-line names to tackle the ball 
ering pen market will be L. E. Water- 
an Co. and W. A, Sheaffer Pen Co. 
ereafter, predict marketers, the fight 
ill get rough enough for price-cutting. 


ar Paint Stays 


Producers of water-mixed 
prands, far from giving them up, 
re now laying their campaign 
slans for intensive competition. 


A prediction prevalent in the paint 
industry during the early 1940s—that 

e rash of water-mixed “sao would 
prove merely a wartime phenomenon— 
in for a resounding refutation. 

A campaign of advertising and pro- 
otional activity on the part of manu- 
acturers and dealers, now in prepara- 
jon, is expected to send 1946 sales of 
ese paints skyrocketing to 20,000,000 
pal. 

» Campaigners—Leading the drive will 
be Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland. 
longside will be Glidden, Patterson- 
Sargent, U. S. Gypsum, and others, with 
her similar type paints with which 
hey expect to give Sherwin-Williams 
something of a battle. Montgomery 
Vard and Sears Roebuck will be plug- 
ping their own brands. 

National Chemical Co. of Chicago 
was first in the field with its Ultra Lumi- 
all early in 1941. Skeptics saw room for 
such a novelty only in view of the fact 

hat oil-base paints were then becoming 

increasingly scarce, cue to the war. 
¢ Kem-Tone—Sherwin-Williams, Glid- 
den, and a number of other paint com- 
panies had been experimenting with a 
fat paint, using pigment, color, oil, syn- 
thetic resin, and an emulsifying agent, 
for many years. Only a step behind Na- 
tional Chemical was Sherwin-Williams 
with its Kem-Tone, which comes as a 
paste to which water is added. 
* Response—Kem-Tone sales for the 
first full year, 1942, ran well above 
§,000,000 gallons, and better than 
7,000,000 gallons were sold in 1943 and 
1944. Now the company expects to 
reach the ten-million-gallon sales figure 
in 1946. 

Rivals, busy on government paint or 
held up by lack of materials, were pretty 
well stymied during the war years. But 
lately their position has improved. 
*Oil for Flat-Lux—Patterson-Sargent 
Co., Cleveland, which has consistently 
stood aloof from water-mixed paints and 
was only able to market its oil-base Flat- 
Lux (easy to apply over wall paper) to 
a limited degree because of scarcity of 
oil, suddenly found not only the supply 
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SILENCE...made to order 


Gone are most of the buzzing rumblings 
of auto bodies, passenger planes and air 
conditioning ducts... gone because re- 
search learned how to “deaden” sheet 
metal by the application of Flintkote 
Sound Damping Materials... a special 
system developed for this purpose. 
These materials have changed the bong 
of a slammed car door into a muffled 


click... removed the hum from electric 
refrigerator walls... and dispensed with 
dozens of other noises caused by metal 
vibration or telegraphed sound. 

Sound damping materials are but on 
of many types of Flintkote-developed 
materials... all helping manufacturers 
make better products. Perhaps you « 
use some of them in your own business 


Yes Flintkote Makes Many Things... 


In addition to sound damping materials, 
Flintkote makes corrosion and moisture- 
resisting compounds for metal, concrete 
and wood ... waterproofing materials for 
interiors and exteriors... paper boxes 
and containers .. . expansion joints ©. in- 
dustrial floorings and cements... 
rug backing compounds... rubber 
dispersion products ... adhesives 
. and, of course, a complete line 


of building materials for remodeling « 
new construction. The extensive re 
search, development and manufacturing 
facilities of Flintkote are always 
your disposal. Tue FLintKote Company, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 

N. Y.; 55th and Alameda Streets. 
Los Angeles 54, California; 
Adelaide Street East, Toronto 1, 
Ontario. 


5 PROTECTION | | 
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“Vibration merves” are a 
chief cause of industrial fa- 
tigue, with all its attendant 
troubles: employees who are 
tired before lunch-time; 
supercritical foremen and 
quickly resentful workers; confusion; lowered produc- 
tion; increased absenteeism and labor turnover; all cut- 
ting deep into company profits. 


= wT, 
OGouded Kabber 


MOUNTINGS 


An investment in Lord Engineered Vibration Con- 
trol is an investment in improved morale of men as well 
as improved performance of machines. When you call in 
a Lord Engineer, you are calling on a generation of ex- 
perience and research in the field of vibration control. 
Lord has a larger line of scientifically designed mount- 
ings and a larger library of experimental data and field 
studies, than all other companies combined. 


When you come to Lord, you are coming straight 
to Vibration Control Headquarters. 


Every genuine Lord Mounting 
carries the name “LORD” 
embossed in the rubber or in 
raised letters on the forgings. 


* BUY VICTORY BONDS ¥* 


it taxes BONDED RUBBER Zu Shear 10 ABSORB VIBRATION 


LORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


GALES REPRESENTATIVES 
NEWYORK - - 280 MADISON AVE. 
CHICAGO - 520 W. MICHIGAN AVE. 
DETROIT - - 7390 WOOOWARD ave. 
BURBANK, CAL. - 245 E. OLIVE AVE. 
am REPEL SCM TATED 


camene 
\ setumar & POWER CNGINELRING CORF.. LTO. 
TOekOsTO. CANADA 


Originators of Shear Type Bonded Rubber Mountings 
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but the quality of the type 
used greatly increased. 

The company is now able 
into a more competitive positir 
ing for its product all the go 
of a water-mixed paint, plus a 
portant ones which are inher 
oil-base paint. 

e Spred-Luster—Glidden, unab! 
the war to expand the produ 
its water-mixed Spred, put 
use the know-how its chem 
picked up in making a paint 
armed forces that could ly 
equally well with water, oil, o: 
tine. Now Glidden is ready 
new water-mixed enamel paint Spr 
Luster, claiming it will provide a 
face that can really be washed 
sponged), can be applied to 

easily as to wall finish or wal 

and provides a surface with a ; 
finish, thus permitting its use i 
room and kitchen—two spots where the 
ordinary water-mixed flat paints cannot 
be used to advantage. 

Glidden will continue to market 

Spred, competing with Kem-Tone in 
the same price field, but will charge 
one dollar more a gallon for the ney 
product. 
e U. S. Gypsum Plans—Pittsburghi Plat 
Glass Co. will continue to market ; 
water-mixed paint under its ‘Techid 
brand, but it has no plans for any ag. 
gressive campaign for this particular 
product. 

On the other hand, the U.S. Gyp. 

sum Co. is going ahead full speed on 
plans to expand the market for Tevo- 
lite, its water-mixed paint. Being able 
to do a job of selling Texolite along 
with the gypsum products, the company 
has from the introduction of this paint 
been able to capture a part of the avai 
able market with little effort. Some ad 
vantage accrued by reason of the 
salesmen’s guaranteeing that ‘Texolit 
would provide a cheap and decorative 
covering, and that it would not & 
affected by the joint sealer used to bind 
the wall board together. 
e Speed-Easy—Du Pont was late in get 
ting into the water-mixed paint field 
Dubious as to the value of such a paint 
from the time it was first introduced by 
National Chemical, du Pont waited a 
year before announcing Speed-Easy a 
its entry. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMB CODE 


Members of the Assn. of Limb Man- 
ufacturers of America have adopted 3 
fair trade practice code approved by the 
Federal Trade Commission, and are t 
ported ready to plead nolo contender 
to an antitrust indictment pending ™ 
United States District Court at Wash 
ington. on. 

The new rules are designed to ¢lim' Bion 
nate the practices complained of b: the 


sn t 
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ice Dept., which accused artificial 
» manufacturers (45 companies and 
sndividuals) of conspiring to hold up 
s both to veterans and to civilians, 
of obstructing progress toward bet- 
and cheaper limbs. 

e factor in the settlement was the 
erans Administration's insistence on 
need for immediate production of 
bs to take care of ex-servicemen. And 
agreement may presage a new cra of 
peration between the Justice Dept. 
FTC, whose new member Lowell 
Mason is advocating commor-sense 
ulation. 
The new code emphasizes the im- 
ance of custom fitting (BW —Jan.27 
48). Limb makers have long con- 
ded that their profession cannot use 
s production methods. The new 

aso provide for sharing improved 
hniques developed at the industry’s 
arch laboratory in Detroit. 


5. 


onitor Equipment Corp., new buy- 
group in the hard goods field mu- 
lly owned by distributors (BW — 
b.9'46,p51), is beginning to get a 
de of merchandise from suppliers. 
ly item: carpet sweepers, made for 
bnitor by White Aircraft Co 
The Higgins pleasure boat display 
ich R. H. Macy & Co. and L. Bam- 
ger & Co. staged cooperatively with 
ins, Inc., in New York last week 
V—Apr.27°46,p82) paid off with 
79 craft sold for a total of $1,120,- 
. Not all this accrued to the depart- 
nt stores, however, since suburban 
tibutors, and Higgins’ own salesmen, 
dled some of the prospects. 
ligbee Co., Cleveland department 
¢, is announcing “wheatless” Wed- 
ays and Fridays in its restaurant, 
i also using President Truman’s con- 
ation order to plug the sale of cook- 
Dks. 
dd frozen meals: The Prince Maca- 
i Co., Lowell, Mass, is readying 
the market a line of frozen cooked 
lian specialties. 
Sales of Safeway Stores (nation’s No. 
ood chain) last year totaled $664.- 
1.549, up 13% from 1944. Like most 
porate chains, Safeway is still cutting 
vn the number of its units to make 
for bigger, more profitable stores. 
est count: 2,452 units as against 
) ten years ago. 
n the first eleven weeks of this year 
ts, Roebuck had to turn down $78,- 
000 worth of catalog orders be- 
‘ec of merchandise shortages. In all 
1945. $124,160,000 worth of orders 
¢ returned because of shortages. 
netheless, Sears sales currently are 
ning 50% ahead of last year, will 
ount to better than one and one-half 
Hon dollars in 1946 if the pace 
n't slacken. 
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Scaling of floors 


WE LIKE TO BE IN THE MIDDLE 


/ / 
FINISH FLOORING 


MMO ASO 


le ee 


WOLMANIZED*® SUBFLOOR AND SLEEPERS 


Here’s the spot—in the middle—where 
Wolmanized Lumber belongs. You don’t 
want your floors to loosen, decay and 
crumble. Untreated lumber is food for 
a — moisture makes it grow. On 
Wolmanized Lumber decay fungus cannot 
ne lpn Wolman Salts* preservative is 

tal to it. Use Wolmanized Lumber gener- 
ously on all subfloor construction . . . and 
you'll add years to the service life of 
your buildings. 


PRESSURE TREATMENT... 
DRIVES PROTECTION DEEP 


You can’t just brush it on, you can’t dunk it 


on... you've got to drive it into the fibers 
of the wood to get real protection. Here at 
American Lumber & Treating Company, 
we do it under great pressure in steel 
retorts. The protection is there for keeps. 


CREOSOTING 


FLAMEPROOFING 


WOLMANIZING 


1656 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


75 


a. 

MEL-0- BRIAR 
_ Selected Brit 

“s $3.50 


Pipes for active men...rare selected 
briars fashioned into fine pipes that 
please the eye dnd give years of 
smoking enjoyment. Many shapes, 
from $3.50 to $25.00. At fine stores. 


Shows how 
Pipes are 


FREE BOOKL 


made... tells how to break in a pipe. 
Address Dept. 74. 


>MARXMAN> 


29 W. 247H STREET, NEW YORK 10, N.Y 


7$ OUT WHEN You 
ALUABLE 


G7ORED L1QU 
LIUIDOMETER 


“LIQUIOS WORTH STORING ARE WORTH MEASURING” 


rue LIQUIDOMETER 


LABOR 


Textile Workers Seek Parity 


C..O. union will press drive to bring wages up to ievei ¢ 
other manufacturing industries. Campaign to organize More 
southern cotton mill employees will be pushed at the same time 


The Textile Workers Union of 
America (C.1.0.), now well intrenched 
in the textile industry although it rep- 
resents only 400,000 workers or 35% 
of the national total, soon will press in 
New England and other northern mills 
for new wage increases. The union 
hopes to gain for textile workers, for 
the first time, wage parity with other 
manufacturing industries. 

At the same time, the T.W.U.A. will 

be the spearhead of C.1.0.’s southern 
organizational drive (BW -Apr.27'46, 
p92) among 500,600 cotton mill work- 
ers, only 20% of whom are now enrolled 
in labor unions. 
e Established—The two  objectives— 
wage parity for the traditionally low-pay 
textile industry and unionization of one 
of the last major open-shop areas in 
mass production—keynoted the ynion’s 
fourth biennial convention in Atlantic 
City last week. They pointed up one 
very strong point: T.W.U.A. has come 
of age, has established itself in collec- 
tive bargaining with mill operators. 

How much of a wage increase the 
union plans to ask for its 65,000 north- 
ern cotton and rayon workers has not 
been announced. Last fall the union 
won a 65¢ hourly minimum and a 


Emil Rieve opened the convention of his Textile Workers Union of Amenc 
last week with the sharpest denunciation of Soviet “saber-rattling” yet heat 
from a major C.I.O. official. His timing and strategy were perfect. T.W.UA 
will spearhead the C.I.O.’s drive in the South, where suspicion of Com 
munism in labor’s ranks has been a drawback to efforts-to expand unions! 


general 8¢ increase in_ the rther 
mills, and extended that gain curly ¢ 
year to contracts in the south¢ ote 


regions 
e Short of the Goal—The unio: 
however, that its general wage 
still far short of parity with oth 


facturing, and wages of unorganized 
workers are even lower (500,000 wor 


ers still get less than a 65¢ minimun| 
200,000 more make less than 75¢ ay 
hour). 

Hence a big job lies ahead although 

T.W.U.A. has succeeded in_ boosting 
average straight-time hourly carning 
from a January, 1937, level of 45.5¢ 
northern mills and 36.9¢ in southen 
mills to 81.5¢ and 67.1¢ in December 
1945, and an estimated 87¢ and 76¢ 
in February, 1946. According to union 
figures, it has forced a $1,000,000,0 
increase tm textile payrolls since 194 
alone, despite a drop of 250,000 in the 
number of workers employed in th 
industry. 
e Nonunionists’ Gain Included—Thi 
represents increases given to nonunion 
workers (800,000 nationally) as wel 
to those in T.W.U.A. 

Membership gains have not kept p 
with economic gains, largely | 


7 UNAS 
i 


1.8 
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runion 


WHILE he’s taking brief time out from ripping his 
pers and committing mayhem on his shirts . . . we 
still hard at work testing still better, stronger rayon 


rics for children’s wear. 


Rayon fibers fit such strenuous duties well because they 
man-made. One of the outstanding features of these 
ts is that they can be given exceptional strength... 
arly a “must” for things like little boys’ clothes ... or 


on cord for your tires. 


U. S. Pat. ow. 


The Only Time He Isn’t Testing Textiles 


MERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


| 
| 
America’s largest producer of rayon | 
| 
| 
i 


ces: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York; Charlotte, N.C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R.I.; Washington, D.C.; Wilmington, Del. 


Working closely with textile manufacturers, our engi- 
neers aid with problems of knitting, weaving, finishing 
and dyeing rayon fabrics . . . help them control fading, 
shrinkage, stretch . . . and improve washability or clean- 


ability, or permanence of finish... 


American Viscose Corporation, the nation’s largest 
producer of rayon, is endlessly applying its technical 
knowledge of rayon to make better rayon products for 


more people everywhere. 


| A better way to 
buy Rayon Cfabrics 


. This identification is 
CROWN awarded only to fabrics 
TESTED containing CROWN* 

rayon, after they have 
mw: passed the CROWN 
Tests for serviceability 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 


REPLACED - 


.-.35 pieces of equipment 


PROVIDED - 


additional operations 


“With our new MIKRO-PULVERIZER, we re- 
placed 3 ball mills, one blending machine, and 
another pulverizer. In addition, we are perform- 
ing other operations which we did nof con- 
sider at the time of 
purchase.”" 


This comment from one 
MIKRO user is typical 
of many we receive. 
Built to suit each appli- 
cation and sold on a 
rigid guaranteed per- 
formance basis, each 
unit delivers satisfac- 
tion plus. 


Investigate the invest- 
ment and operation 
savings a MIKRO usu- 


ally brings ... MIKRO-PULVERIZER 


SEND FOR—Confiden- For over 20 yeors the 
tial Test Grinding Data leader in producing fine 
Sheet, new Catalog and grinds of a large variety 
Bulletin. of materials. 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Rood « Summit, N. J. 


NOW ...2 TYPES TO MEET MOST PULVERIZING NEEDS 


MIKR ~PULVERIZER 


Reg. U.S. Pot OF 


~AT@HTHEER 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


MORE PEOPLE BUY 
INSURANCE FROM 
NORTHWESTERN 
THAN FROM ANY 
OTHER MUTUAL FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
MAKE IT YOUR CHOICE, TOO 


NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 


ASK YOUR LOCAL AGENT 
FOR NORTHWESTERN PROTECTION 
or for further information write home office, 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance Building, 


Seortie 1, Washington. 


Be tad 


4 


Mie 


. ‘a Bast 


of the sharply reduced textile work 
force during the war years, when low- 
pay industrial workers shifted to high- 
wage war work. However, T.W.U.A. 
signed 436 new contracts since its last 
convention in 1943, added 101,976 


in membership—a gain of 
e Percentage Claims—To 
claim 85% organization 
cotton textile mills (in co) 
in the South); 80% of « 
workers; 75% of synthetic 


THE LABOR ANGLE ls 


Kibitzers 


Concentrated on immediate and 
practical issues, the union represen- 
tative and the industry man whose 
responsibility is labor relations some- 
times lose sight of the larger problem 
created by their contrasting interests 
and conflicting attitudes. In truth, 
they meet, compete, and fight on a 
veritable frontier of our business civil- 
ization where the rule of law and the 
pattern of order have not fully pene- 
trated. What they do, or what they 
fail to do, in that part-wilderness, has 
demonstrably affected every aspect of 
our national economic life. 

But if their concern with the busi- 
ness at hand—formulating demands 
and counterdemands, winning a 
strike, negotiating a new contract, 
etc.—gives them a restricted view of 
the significance of the field in which 
they work, there are others who never 
for a moment forget how broadly im- 
portant that field is. Labor relations 
are subjected to an intense and per- 
sistent kibitzing nowhere near 
equaled by the amount of sideline 
coaching directed at any other field 
of business activity. 


Power 


This is so because, on the labor 
front, real power is at stake. ‘The 
essence of power in peacetime in any 
age reduces itself to control over the 
opportunity to work and eam a liveli- 
hood. It is almost literally power of 
life and death. So far as that power 
can be exercised freely by any group 
or individual, its possession has 
shifted through history from mon- 
arch to landlord to businessman. 
There are some who believe that in 
this country it is in process of shift- 
ing again; that labor leaders are 
w resting it away from employ ers. 
But whether or not that proves true, 
the fact remains that whoever holds 
this power can dominate the pattern 
of our political and economic life. 

Intellectuals of a certain persuasion 
have, since the time of Karl Marx, 
believed that labor was the instru- 
ment by which basic social changes 
would be effected. Believing that, 


they have striven to influ 


trol, or capture the organ 
movement so that the soci! oridillhery 
could be changed to confor), to ; of $ 


blueprint they favored—and. }y sise 
means incidentally, they | 
be carried to positions of Pp 


eminence in the process. 4m: 
he n 
Wary rkabl 


The traditional union movemey 
in this country has been very wan 
the influence of the intellectual. 7) sin 
university professor, lawyer, or cdy “OPE 
cated radical has been very cool 
received by the labor leader who confi Mu 
ceived of himself as doing a pre 


tical job which the visionary simpli far | 
didn’t understand. But so persistenfiilextre 
has been the intellectual’s cffort ij Cot 
sell his philosophy to the labor mox 


ment that it has been unable ‘Bttent 
escape some bending in his dir) mu 
tion. Nevertheless, the compctiti 
between the intellectual and thgiative 
practical unionist has gone on so longmiffer 
and been fought out on so many dij Unit 
ferent planes that labor has inewi§O.) ¢ 
tably learned how to keep the ouifiifhfror 

sider pretty much in his place 
Not so the businessman. ‘I he outfiNER‘ 
tah 1 


sider who sees a struggle for pow 
advantages for himself and the fugijpkers 


on the labor front in which hie sec 


therance of his own designs finds thgjve 1 
businessman, to whose side h score 
might come as a professed ally, leu the 


eep | 
onto 
10n € 


wary of him, less experienced in « 
ing with him than the labor iea 
Harassed and on the defensive, « 
ployers are inclined to welcom« brea 
the allies they can get and not page 
quire too closely into their purpox gp 4 ™ 
his is part of the trouble on TOvO, 
labor front, part of the reas and 
practical differences between 7 oe 
and management frequently 10r 
flated bevond all reason int ls d 
ideological stratosphere. Neit! Serv 
radical “‘friend of labor’ nor th d, a 
tionary “friend of management ing | 
much to contribute to a solutio P Cx} 
the labor problem and manageme LW. 
has still this lesson to learn. Tha 4 
unions sometimes give the oo 
sion that, having learned it, the ators 


have forgotten it. ate { 
dcent 
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of those in woolen and worsted 
60% of workers in dyeing and 
ing plants; and 30% of those in 
osiery industry. 
tat st of this progress was made after 
‘U.A. was created out of the frame- 
of an old and comparatively weak 
od Textile Workers Union after the 
_€.1.0. split, and after, in 1937, 
) launched the first successful at- 
st to unionize the textile industry. 
ading T.W.U.A. then, and again 
ited last week without opposition, 
‘mil Rieve, one of C.1.O.’s furthest- 
leaders, who opened the textile 
ers’ convention with a denuncia- 
of Soviet “saber-rattling” in Iran. 
ise From Murray—Giving what ap- 
ed to be tacit indorsement to this 
gest anti-Soviet statement so far 
a major C.I1.O. leader, Philip Mur- 
he next day praised Rieve’s “most 
tkable” contributions “‘toward the 
pre of his country . . . and the labor 
pment generally.” 
was a pleasing pat on the back for 
, singularly free from extreme left- 
opposition in his union, but it 
lot to be interpreted as indication 
‘ho confi Murray will add anything more 
| pag that to the often-predicted but 
simpifim™ far from realized drive to purge 
rsistenfilextreme left-wing leaders in C.1.O. 
fort qi Contrast—Generally, the interna- 
T move! situation attracted relatively lit- 
ible \@ttention from the textile workers 
s dire] much concerned over their own 
petitiogifestic problems. Their lack of dem- 
nd thglfrative interest in foreign affairs was 
‘0 longiiiMifferent from the situation at the 
iny dif United Public Workers of America 
> inev#™ll.O.) convention, meeting in another 
he ouf/hfront convention hall (page 80). 


he oufINERS COOPERATE 


e sccigiifftah members of the United Mine 
he fui@tkers (A.F.L.) at the Carbon County 
ids thltive mine of the Columbia Steel 
1c nom scored with the public this week 
ly, | they agreed to supply enough coal 
eep coke ovens of Columbia Stcel 


\cader,qonton, Utah, running for the pro- 
c, enf™tion of coal gas. This is the first and 
me ag break on the coal strike front thus 


iot infmpage 15), 
rpox™ 4 result domestic gas was supplied 
tovo, Utah, the state’s third largest 
and to the towns of Springville and 
ish Fork. 
ior to the coal miners’ decision, 
ls did not open until 11 a.m., hos- 
service was imperiled, restaurants 
«d, and home owners’ heating or 
ing facilities were curtailed. 
» of ¢xplaining its action, the Utah 
ner W. declared: “We don’t wish to 
|hq™mese any hardships on those not di- 
pg’ volved in our disputes with the 
theqmetors. We will not assist them to 
te for profit, nor will we involve 
cent persons in the dispute.” 
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PISTON RINGS 


“Heat-Shaped” piston rings give the greatest assurance of oil 
and gas economy, power and pep, and long, trouble-free 
operation. Only Pedrick piston rings are “Heat-Shaped.” 
WILKENING MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia 42, Pa. 
In Canada: Wilkening Manufacturing Co. (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 
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A Micrometer must say “OKAY”! 


Because an aluminum tube 


subject to 
distortion in handling, a micrometer is used 
to check the rounding of beaded ends. 

A PRECISION job at the American Tube 
Bending Co., Inc. Write for 
D8 Lawrence St., New Haven (11), Conn. 


1s 


booklet— 
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AMERICAN 
TUBE BENDING 
COMPANY, INC. 


PRECISION to Aircraft Standards 


HEAD or a Famous Famity 


Distinctive, the World over, is the 
head of a Toledo Scale. In factories, 
dairies, mines or mills—wherever seen 
it means—Accurate Weight. For inside 
the Toledo head is that ingenious 
Toledo full-floating, double-pendu- 
lum device which balances weight 
against weight to give accurate 
weighings with split-second speed. 
Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


TOLEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 


Double Campai 

Bitter jurisdictional | 
looms as AF.L. and C\.0,, 
separate national drives 
ganize governmental work. 


Organization of the nation’ 
mated 5,000,000 federal, ; 
and municipal workers—n 
organized—is the goal of 
mapped last week by A.F 
unions bitterly opposed in | 
look. Both groups are d 
wage a jurisdictional war t 
necessary, to win dominan: 
in which, so far, neither 
more than the barest toch 

As a preliminary, the American | 
eration of State, County & Mur 
Employees (A.F.L.), meeting in ( 
cago, and the new United Public W@gnoth 


ers of America (C.1.O.), created in Histates 
lantic City by merger of C.1.O. uniicount 
of federal workers and of state, couf#forces 
and municipal employees, exchianjiistrikit 
recriminations and challenges. Tsjtion 
agreed on only one thing—that puif-sold 


employees should be given the iMhande 
organization and bargaining rights Miltextil 
assured by law for other workers. 
e Warming Up—A public press de 
between the two unions was set of 
A.F.L. denunciation of the left- 
leadership of the C.1.O’s me 
unions. The new U.P.W.A. count 
with criticism of A.F.L.’s “do-nothi 
and “red-baiting” policies. 
A.F.L.’s prime interest, immediat 
will be centered on organizational \ 
among policemen. Although the | 
ent A.F.L. has frowned in the p 
on police organization work, the uni 
now has 50 police locals and inclu 
policemen in 25 other locals. It ¢ 
mates that it has 6,000 policemen 
its membership—including about ],} 
in Chicago despite an order there whi 
denies to policemen the right to be! 
to a union. Similar restrictions h 
been encountered in Los Angeles and 
about a dozen other cities. ‘The b 
are being fought in the courts, witht 
union citing its constitutional ban 
police strikes as a denial that union: 
tion could endanger law enforceme 
e Targets—The merged C.I.O. un 4b 
which counts most of its 73,140 mag“ 
bership in the ranks of government ¢ the 
ployees, teachers, and hospital wond™niciy 
—capped its campaign strategy seoH§ Upj 
with an invitation to A.F.L. uniot 
government employees to join | 


am 


it in one strong organization. Mis 

It set as first objectives the broact dent 
ing of the National Labor Relate The 
(Wagner) Act to cover all classes of {48% nati 


ernment employees and the eliminat 
of the Hatch Act (which bars fect 
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yovernment workers from political ac- 


on). | 

Abram Flaxer of New York, president | 
the old state, county, and municipal | | GOING NUTS PUT IT UP TO | 
nion, was named president of the 
eed group with a $6,000-a-year sal- 
s cicanor Nelson of Baltimore, who over a new 


caded the federal workers, was elected 


kecretary-treasurer, and Robert Wein- Tag or Label Problem’) 


tein of Philadelphia was designated 


ganization director. 


s 
Strike Ban Rejected—The union i 
ymed down a floor proposal for a ban ss 
on public workers’ strike action, but y 
ZN Vee, 


ciied in its new constitution that 


si Relax / 


trikes will be sanctioned only if all i1Gil 


t ther methods of settling disputes fail. ’ = 
n In sharp contrast to the ‘Textile 
‘he endif#Workers Union of America (right-wing 
in a #8C.LO.), in convention a half-mile down 2 p 


MZ 


he Atlantic City Boardwalk (page 76), 
he U.P.W.A. took considerable inter- 
st in international affairs. Many reso- 
utions, such as one demanding a stop 
0 efforts to “isolate” Soviet Russia and 
another asking withdrawal of United 
States and British troops from friendly 
ountries (efforts to include Russian 
forces were shouted down), had a 
striking resemblance to the editorial po- 
sition of the Communist Daily Worker 
sold to U.P.W.A. delegates but 
handed out free to all who attended the 
textile convention. 


set of 
left-w 
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o.SOGLOW 


E current trend towards letting the merchandise speak for itself in 

retail stores gives new importance to point-of-sale tags and labels. In 

solving this problem, you will save a lot of wear and tear on yourself by 
putting it up to Dennison first. 

Dennison’s experience in producing informative labels and talking tags 
covers practically every type of product manufactured. We can give you 
valuable tips on making tags and labels that are distinctive, catch the eye, 
and strike a strong buy-now note. 

In addition, Dennison recommendations include practical advice on the 
best way to affix tags and labels to your product. For example, among the 
many Dennison methods of attaching tags are our new Snap-Lok and barb 
fasteners, as well as button-slot or special tongue-slot constructions. 

Remember, too, that you do not have to pay a premium price for expe- 
rience and know-how when you put your problem up to 


Dennison 
PAPER PRODUCTS THAT PRODUCE RESULTS 


FREE — ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET —Our booklet “Jf You Could Only Be At 
Every Point Of Sale’’ is full of practical information on how to make your 
product more salable through correctly designed tags and labels. Just fill in and 
mail coupon and we shall be glad to rush a copy to you. 
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Abram Flaxer (left), former head of 
the C.I.O.’s state, county, and mu- 
nicipal workers, now heads the new 
United Public Workers of America in TAGS + LABELS + SEALS + SET-UP BOXES - MARKING SYSTEMS + PAPER SPECIALTIES 
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» wag? merger which ends the tenure of | 
Miss Eleanor Nelson (right) as presi- ; Dennison Manufacturing a a a Rae to 7) : | 

road dent of the Federal Workers Union. eterg: ange oe en | 

= The first woman president of an inter- Bee a 4g Ay i | 

nang tional union, she has been chosen } Hates seee eee ae ale 
secretary-treasurer of the new one. A Pee Les tLe I) ASF aaa nce he 
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Pa - 
CAGTION ° Dont Rub 
Madam Lanyp 

Not all motorized machines work better just because electron 
tubes are added to the motor control circuit. Despite the amaz- 
ing things these modern Aladdin’s lamps can do, if they are to 
be correctly and successfully applied, they must be engineered 
into place . . . into their proper place... by engineers who know 
not only electronics but motor control as well. Electronic motor 
control is still motor control ...and you can measure the suc- 
cess of such electronic control equipment by the experience that 
produced it. 

That is why Cutler-Hammer electronic motor control has been 
so extraordinarily successful. Ever the leaders in motor control, 
the world’s largest builders of motor control, as early as 1916 
Cutler-Hammer engineers worked out some of the basic electronic 
control circuits and the original designs for some of today’s most 
widely used industrial tubes. Such is the experience of the build- 
ers of control which proved itself again and again during the war 
when results and records alone resulted in re-orders. To be sure 
you don’t rub Aladdin’s lamp the wrong way, insist on Cutler- 
Hammer engineered electronic motor control. CUTLER- 


HAMMER, Inc., 1275 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
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Reuther’s Gains 


U.A.W. chief gets jobs fo, 
supporters but no new votes op 
board. Management fears stray 
shots during feuding. 


Walter P. Reuther has been 
first big jump as president of th: 
Auto Workers Union, and thx 
leadership are not much more { 
his hands than they were befor 
fronted by a hostile majority the 
U.A.W. executive board with 
he must work for his year-an 
term, Reuther emerged from tw: 
of meetings with his fellow off 
possession of a few new patronag: 
but without the increased voting st 
on the board which he had ho) 
e Slight Gains—When Reuth« 
elected U.A.W. president, it am 
to not much more than saddlin 
horse in the race for auto labor lead 
ship (BW —Apr.6’46,p90). The cx 
tive board, dominated by his opponent 
could frustrate most of his plans. H 
big job was to whitt’e down the inimica 
majority on that board. In his first 
effort to do that he has failed. 

Unsuccessful, he sought other means 

for freeing himself from intraunion fric- 
tion. And by doing some trading and 
making a few deals, fre’s a shade stronger 
within the organization than he was. 
e Voice Insurance—Most important) 
he’s taken over control of the two main 
channels of intraunion propaganda 
U.A.W.’s departments of education and 
publicity. As director of the former he 
has named his able, articulate, younger 
brother, Victor; and to the post of pub- 
licity director, Frank Winn, keen, pub- 
lic relations-minded ex-newspaperman 
who handled union publicity during the 
General Motors strike. 

Both of these places were former] 
held by appointees of R. J. Thomas, 
Reuther’s predecessor as U.A.W. pre 
dent who is now known in labor circles 
as the man most eager to make a come 
back. Thomas, U.A.W.’s first 


~ 


ient Sa’ 


@ Low 
ts. Pre 
our §; 


president, is Reuther’s bitterest 0 Fact-I 
ponent on the executive board. 10 factor 
satisfy the Thomas bloc, Reuther had All t 
to accede to Thomas’ appointment ecord- 
director of the union’s competitive shop Fact-F 
department, and to the assignment t ent a 
this division of 24 organizers, making Ha"age 
it thereby the largest staffed department onday 
in the organization. eeded 

The 


@ Strikes Authorized—There is litt 
doubt that Thomas will use his staff t 
rebuild his prestige and chalk up extra 
ordinary gains for U.A.W. members 0 
these shops. Employers in this part §BYSTI 
of the industry can expect some hyper 
thyroid union activity. 

Other employers are also directly af 
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The“Fact-Power” of Dexigraph makes field contacts faster and sim- 
pler by reproducing sales data with photographic speed andaccuracy. 


Thousands of companies use Kardex “ Fact-Power” to spotlight sales 
and market facts that executives need for profit-building decisions. 


To ensure profitable sales 


... use all this 


* 


erly There is real “Fact-Power” in effective filing systems and conven- The “Fact-Power” built into new flat-opening expansible catalog 


ient Safe-File protection for sales contracts and essential records. 


binders is point-of-sale help for field organizations and customers. 


cles §@ Lower distribution costs mean higher prof- 
me- (pS. Prepare now for the coming years, when 
Nour mo organization will require all the 
Fact-Power” at its command to produce sat- 


[o $Plactory volume economically. 
had @ All through your sales Pe are vital 
+ as SRecord-keeping points that should provide this 


hop fm fact-Power.” Properly organized as to equip- 


- to Ment and method, they can furnish sales 

lanagement with the means of accurate day- 

nt f@e-day control, in addition to the summary data 
ceded for successful long-range planning. 

tH The full use of Remington Rand facilities 


can help you visualize the vital facts of cus- 
tomer and market activities and reduce time 
and effort expended in directing salesmen 
profitably. With this “Fact-Power” new models 
or lines can be established faster, territories re- 
aligned, and returning veterans brought into 
full production at the lowest possible cost. 

Our recently published 96-page brochure 
“Graph-A-Matic Control for Sales Manage- 
ment” covers in valuable detail the methods 
used to generate “Fact-Power” within success- 
ful sales organizations. Ask our nearest Branch 
Office for a copy—or write to us. 


tos é 
sort JB STEMS DIVISION and 315 Fourth Avenue 
per- New York 10, N. Y. 
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AMERICA'S 
MOST 
DISTINGUISHED 
CIGARETTE 
HOLDER 


| Kiss 


long or Short 
$250 


ot leading stores 


This light-weight holder 


looking smart to 
radiator cools the smok« 
moves throat trritants 


gift for men and women 


\ Kirsten Pipe Co., Dept. 287, Seattle 


OINT YOUR FINGER AND 


P 


Give Orders ... Ask Questions 
Get Action... with FLEXIFONE! 


Push a button and talk— you instantly 
reach key men and departments! New 
streamlined styling—latest electronic 
For free FLEXIFONE folder, 
Operadio Mfg. Co., 


features. 
write Dept. B-42, 
St. Charles, Il. 
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FLEX/IF ONE 


ad. INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS ob 


THE 1945 STRIKE MAP 


War-and-peace year shows pronounced geographical pattern 


In 1945—which in terms of the distribution of work 


stoppages cant) 


considered an abnormal year—the nation’s strike belt extended from \lic! 


gan’s Upper Peninsula to Mobile, 


Ala., 


boundary of IIlinois to the Jersey coast. Of all workers who struck in 1945 


than 7 


(black above). 


) 


and from the Mississippi River 


3% were employed in the ten states making up this rough triai 
It is notable that the density of strikes does not fully duplicat 


the density of the nation’s industrial population. Thus, New York, Califor 
and Massachusetts, first, fourth, and seventh, respectively, among the indu 


trial states, do not fall into the heavy strike belt. West Virginia, 


the states in number of nonagricultural workers, leads the strike parade 
1945 with 38.4 of every 100 of them having been .on strike during the vei 


27th am 


gst 
| 
\ 
a ‘ 
s a 
yw 
140 
‘ Y 
% ~ 
21 
49 
Per cent of 
nonagricultural workers 
who struck in 1945 
Date: Dept. of Labor c “a 
— 


fected by what occurred at the U.A.W. 
board meeting. The board authorized 
strike action, at the discretion of the 
union director, in both Chrysler and 
Ford plants. In the former, U.A.W. 
demands an end to the discharge of 
workers who have reached the age of 
65. At Ford, U.A.W. demands the im- 
mediate payment of the 18¢-an-hour 
wage increase which was agreed on with 
the company but which has not gone 
into effect pending the ratification of 
other contract terms. 

e Employers Apprehensive—Other prin- 
ciples the union espoused include: full 
support for hourly as against incentive 
rates of pay; simultaneous expiration 
of wage agreements; company-financed 
pension plans; annual wages; the 30- 
hour week; contract periods to be 
limited to a year; union shop and check- 
off; and opposition to company security 
clauses. 

Looking at these developments, auto- 
motive company officials are not at all 
happy. In particular, they regard Reu- 
ther and his moves with distrust. Their 
conviction is that Reuther’s ambitions 
bode no good for them, that he is will- 
ing to sacrifice them to achieve personal 


ends. 
Motors strike was stretched far bx 
any necessary length in order t 
prove Reuther’s 5 ore for the | 
dency 
City convention. 

e The Bright Side—G.M. officials 
accused Reuther of playing union 
tics during the strike. Other 


A 


pany people who will not be qu 
amplify such remarks—often with pr 


fanity. 


But they admit that Reuther’s G 


Chey maintain that the Gen 


department had greater freedom f 
wildcat strikes during the war than pe: 
haps any other major component of 


union. They hope he will be able t 
press the need for discipline on th 
of the union. 

Nevertheless, they know about 
U.A.W. feud between Reutherite: 
anti-Reutherites, 
make trouble for them as faction 
so often has in the past. Whilc 
tend to blame Reuther more 
Thomas or Secretary George Addc 
this situation, they heap maledict 
on the “trouble- -making Communi 
meanwhile acknowledging that the 
Reuther’s bitterest enemies. 
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Acid Sludge 
Lignite 
Wheat Hulls 
Asphalt 


Sewage Sludge 


How about some oat hulls or acid sludge to help out on your plant fuel 
prohlem? Perhaps you better stick to coal, oil or gas, but it is possible 
to burn the odd assortment of industrial and agricultural by-products 
mentioned above — and many others. In fact, it’s being done right 
along in steam generating units designed and built by Combustion 


Engineering for plants in the U. S. and elsewhere. 


Obviously it takes a lot of “know-how,” both scientific and practical. 
to evaluate the fuel possibilities of such by-product or waste materials 
and then to design equipment that will utilize them effectively. But that 
“know-how” isn’t so difficult when you have more than sixty years of 
practical experience with combustion and steam generating problems 
to draw upon. And draw upon it we do here in Combustion to a 
point where it is a rare experience to be presented with a fuel burning 


problem which doesn’t fall into a familiar pattern. 


Of course, the vast majority of C-E boiler installations burn coal, oil or 
gas, but even with these basic fuels the wide variations in quality 
and burning characteristics make almost every installation a different 
problem. That is why Combustion has so many types of mechanical stokers 
as well as pulverized coal burning systems and equipment for combination 
firing of pulverized coal with oil, gas, or both. It all adds up to equipment 
and engineering “know-how” capable of providing the right answer to any 


steam generating problem anywhere, regardless of the fuel to be used. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
GE INSTALLATIONS COVER ALL STEAM REQUIREMENTS FROM 25 HORSEPOWER BOILERS TO THE LARGEST POWER STATION UNITS 


Petrillo Scores Be" 


1 UF 


Major victory chalked y, 

1 gp ROE EN: Hollywood as A.F.M. contin, 
WICKWIRE. SPENCER Steet aggressive drive as answe, 
Congress. Court test planned 


A 33% increase in an 

guarantee for musicians—fi 
to $6,916—and agreement 
major motion picture produ 
ploy one-third more musi 
regular basis have provided 
Petrillo’s American Federati 
sicians (A.F.L.) with a ma 
in one of his three current 
employers and with a thu: 
challengeable title as labor's 
cessful representative. Negotiati 
the others, radio and recording 
not yet reached a serious phas: 
e Union’s Answer—The A.F M.'s ¢) 
pronged campaign got under wa 
month as the union’s answer t 
cessful legislative drive in Was! 
aimed at curbing Petrillo’s dema 
the radio industry (BW—Apr 

MODERN : DISTINCTIVE - FUNCTIONAL _ The musicians’ union m 
xegan working out strategy for 
test of the restrictive law, in 

; ri ! C4 r\ Pea & tion with A.F.L.’s legal depart 

! NN A U4 Wy The new wage agreement 

al YY ~\) pik of fg ‘ , tion picture producers, written 
a strike, was worked out on t! 
of government estimates 
BUSINESS AND AIR MAIL PAPER costs have increased app! 
33% since Jan. 1, 1941. Regu 
ployed Hollywood musicians 
ceived no pay boosts since that 
Part-time musicians, whos 
paper that conveys a dis wages were increased during tl 
will receive increases amount 
pression of yo porat \dividuc 2 to the difference between the 
already given and a total 33° 
eA Compromise—Studios as 
employ 339 musicians on an 
basis instead of 235, announ 
the increase would not be 
af leadina corr ation since additional musicians can | 
: without difficulty. The A.F.M 
originally asked for an annual 
engraver $10,400, guaranteed work for 72 
sicians. 

Studios acceded to a Petrillo « 
that producers bar use of mot 
tures containing music for t 
broadcasts. 

The union waived a demai 
musicians be paid overtime after 


( Vi . hours work in any one week. |] 
f crpcrali “A contract, which runs until Lab 


per, made 


direct from linen fla olready the choice 


t this 


ples oO 


dr write direct to 


1948, specifies overtime after 52 
of work during the year. 


TEAMSTERS VS. GROCERS 


Neighborhood grocers and_ butch¢ 
in Detroit were complaining of c 
this week as they considered a1 


ae 
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m of the A.F.L. ‘Teamsters Union 
in up or have their meat shipments 


be teamsters’ drive on the stores 
ostensibly to force packing houses 
ume their full prewar schedules 
ut deliveries. During the war, the 
tyorhood shops began — up 
own requirements at the packing 
» docks. The teamsters said con- 
nce of the practice was impairing 
bers’ job opportunities. 

ultimatum that the packing 
»s cease to allow pickups by their 
mers was followed by the offering 
contract to the grocers and butch- 
ade associations last week. Under 
ontract, some 4,000 neighborhood 
; would (1) become “associate 
bers” of the union, at dues not 
wealed, if the stores are owncr- 
ted, without paid employees; (2) 
aterim $5 permit fees, permitting 
to make their own pickups; (3) es- 
) union shops for all employees, 
ting them with the Retail Clerks 
n, a teamsters’ afhiliate. 
testing strongly, both the grocers 
the butchers apparently were on 
ee of capitulating this week, but 
bicks of the two associations visibly 
ned when city and county authori- 
nnounced that they would investi- 
charges of extortion. 


FARE PLAN CONTINUED 


nouncement last week that newly 
ed Jack & Heintz Precision Indus- 
Inc. will continue the labor rela- 
policies of its predecessors, Jack & 
Co. (BW —Apr.27’46,p18), has 
«d attention on a recent Jahco re- 
that the company spent $2,513,- 
+ during 1945 on what it de- 
das “welfare incentives” to get 
ch production. 
he expenditure brought the total 
out in incentives in four years of 
me Jahco operations to $7,588,- 
|. The number of “associates” 
g the benefits rose from 1,822 in 
to 7,573 in 1944, and declined 
the end of the war to 6,390 in 


st year’s welfare incentives in- 
i: free meals for employees, $1,- 
31.86; vitamin pills, $73,636.50; 
therapy, $185,020.35; shoes for 
wees, $17,678.36; medical center, 
113.12; dispensaries, $126,694.72; 
lcare, $54,738.81; hospitalization, 
671.27; Christmas turkeys, $75,- 
3; and picnics, $25,170.16. 
nerally, management groups op- 
to the elaborate paternalism of 
‘ labor policies had written off 
bmpany’s program as strictly a war- 
phenomenon. Expectation was 
policies adopted to get the cream 
short labor force and step up pro- 
n levels would die a natural death 
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“Oh, oh! Cyclone Fence again! 
People just don’t cooperate any more!” 


E frankly admit Cyclone’s un- 

popularity with thieves and 
marauders. So many plants are in- 
sisting on the all-around protection 
of Cyclone Chain Link Fence, that 
it’s getting tougher all the time to 
earn a dishonest dollar. 

Cyclone Fence is tough. It stays 
taut and true through years of worry- 
free service. Special features insure 
that the rails won’t buckle, the gates 
won’t drag, and the posts won’t get 
out of alignment. 

With Cyclone Fence, you’re sure 
to find the right type to fit your par- 


I Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
° | fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 
* | IR. ou: 6 o.n-0 40:8:466058:466060 006 66RSRS O0N OPH 804 +64OS CER ORE RES 
BBBGOB « «oo 000 0:0:6000606060066066006566.000 000066006 s08 0006008 
{ DN. i.bccens one bib datadee tebe Oeeee + eens a 
| Interested in fencing: [) Industrial; [) School; () Playground; 
i ® OC Residence. Approximately. ..........ccccccccccsccesceses feet. 
I anal 


ay pee 
| Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
| Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 456 


We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. i ] 
} l It's full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 


ticular requirements. And our en- 
gineers are available—without obli- 
gation—to estimate costs and help 
you get the most from your planning. 

Whether you order now or later, 
you'll want our free, 32-page illust- 
rated fact-book on U-S-S Cyclone 
Fence, giving data and specifications 
on 14 different types. Why not mail 
the coupon today for your free copy. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, Il. Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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CUSTOM MADE 


To Your REQUIREMENTS 


If you require coated fab- 
rics for specific applications, 
Hodgman will engineer 
them for you. 

Such valuable properties as 
great flexibility, light weight, 
unusual toughness, resistance 
to stains, abrasion, extremes 
of temperature, and protec- 
tion against moisture, deteri- 
oration and many chemical 
agents can be built to order | 
in Horco Fabrics. 
Hodgman’s laboratory facil- 
ities and expert engineering 
service are available to you. 
Your inquiries are solicited. 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO. 
Framingham, Mass. 


New Short Cuts 
in Servicing 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


This new bulletin shows 
how leading plants are sav- 
ing money, speeding up Indus- 
trial Truck servicing, with Globe 
Industrial Truck Service Lifts. These lifts 
raise the trucks UP where workmen can 
get at every point quickly, for better inspec- 
tion and lubrication; faster, much SAFER, 
thorough servicing. Send for your Free 
copy today—Bulletin 14-M. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


Philadelphia 18, Pa. Des Moines 6, lows 


LIFTS cad ELEVATORS 


GREEN LIGHT FOR A STOPPAGE 


Last week, officials of two railroad brotherhoods, rejecting fact-find 
mendations for a 16¢ hourly pay boost (BW—Apr.27 
May 18 strike call. This week, the unionists—(left to right, seated) A 
Johnston and A. F. Whitney, presidents of the Engineers’ & ‘I: 
Brotherhoods; (standing) David Milichan and Frank Aldrich, wage c! 
of the brotherhoods—saw their strategy bearing fruit. Negotiat 
reported progressing, and hope was growing that the parties might 

an agreement on changes in working rules—averting federal int 


7’46,p88), met t 


with return to a competitive civilian 
production field. Now management is 
wondering just how far Jack & Heintz 
Precision “Industries will go along with 
Jahco welfare incentives. 


G.M. PROTESTS BENEFITS 


An appeal was being prepared this 
week by General Motors Corp. against 
a decision of the Michigan Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission award- 
ing benefits to erstwhile strikers for 
varying periods following their recent 
lengthy strike. G.M.’s premium rates 
would be affected. 

The commission decided that bene- 
fits should begin at the start of the 
week following ratification of local plant 
contracts and continue until the men 
were recalled to work. The union had 
sought to have benefits start on Mar. 
13, when the national strike settlement 
was reached. 

The company ’s original position 
(BW—Mar.23'46,p106) was that it 
could not resume operations until all 
plant locals had ratibed the agreement 
and hence were ready to return to work 
simultaneously. On that basis, the com- 
pany maintained the men were out of 
work because of a labor disturbance. 
Later, however, G.M. opened some 
plants before all had ratified; and this 
action may have impaired its position 


before the MUCC. 


Although the commissi 
was viewed as a setback for t 
pany, in one respect it rep 
notable gain. Hitherto, co: 
commissions in Michigan 
states have taken the gener 
that unemployment benefit 
soon as a Strike is called off and 1 
the worker is actually reemploy: 


P.S. 


Recommendation by a pres 
fact-finding board for an 15i¢ | 
pay boost for 37,000 striking nontex 
metalworkers officially recogniz 
wage pattern set in Anaconda and ¢t 
agreements (BW—Apr.27'46,p99 
ever, at least one struck com 
American Smelting & Refining ( 
termed the formula unacceptabi 
copper, lead, zinc, and brass | 
difficulties have been ironed < 
OPA. 

Extension of strikes at Allis-Chial: 
over unsettled issues in negotiat 
with the United Auto Workers (( 
made 27,000 idle, caused a new | 
in the farm equipment industry | 
is just over one big strike and 
ered by a scattering of small onc 

The American Baseball Guild ( BI 
Apr.27'46,p92) followed up outs 
opposition to ballplayer unions by ( 
Griffith, owner of the Washington 
ators, with unfair labor practice cha 
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HE INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


USINESS WEEK There is a momentary brightening in the international outlook. 


AY 4, 1946 At Paris, the Russians are at least temporarily playing a more con- 
Ciliatory role than in earlier world conferences. 


In several western European countries (France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Norway) trade recovery is noticeably accelerating. 


The coming of warm weather and of the first peacetime crops is stimu- 
lating morale. 


The Paris Peace Conference is off to a better start than anticipated. 


Byrnes’ plan for a Four-Power guarantee to keep Germany demilitarized 


for 25 years is a shrewd play to gag Russia on other issues. 


It will also influence France to abandon its demand to detach the 
Rhine-Ruhr from the Reich, since the French claim is allegedly based on 
the fear the U. S. will again withdraw completely from Europe. 


a 

Washington and Moscow may be reaching bargaining ground. 

The U. S. wants to internationalize Trieste, return the Tyrol to Austria, 
place the Italian colonies under international trusteeship, and levy no cash 
reparations against Rome. 

The U.S.S.R. would like to give Trieste to Yugoslavia, assign the Italian 
colonies to individual trusteeship with Russia claiming Tripolitania, and 
secure cash reparations from Italy—at least for such a satellite as Yugoslavia. 


Insiders at Paris this week believed that Moscow was prepared to yield 


on Trieste, if Washington would accept at least a scaled-down demand for 


Italian reparations. 


Beyond the security angle, Byrnes’ program for an integrated European 
economy will be used as a selling point to tempt the Soviet Union to give 
up its present strongly bilateral economic agreements in eastern Europe. 


Moscow’s reaction to this is still unknown. 


* 

Actually, this U. S. proposal is weakened by: 

(1) Our privileged position in Italy brought about by the Italian airline 
deal made recently by Transcontinental & Western Air. 

(2) Britain’s economic agreements with Egypt, which are as tightly bilat- 
eral as anything Moscow has negotiated in its satellite territory. 

Discussion, at Paris, of these no-trade-barrier issues will provide the 
tipoff to what degree of international give-and-take can be expected when 
the formal International Trade Organization conference meets. 

* 
Don’t miss the numerous small concessions Washington is making to 


win Soviet cooperation for the larger issues in the peace program. 


The Moscow-sponsored Yugoslav government has been recognized, and 
Kossanovitch has been accepted as its ambassador to Washington. 

And Poland has been granted a loan with the uninforceable provision 
that the country must ultimately hold ‘’free’’ elections. 


* 
Moscow—entering gradually into the spirit of less grim bargaining— 
has reciprocated. 
Gromyko has assured the U.N. that he will not jeopardize the future 
of tne Security Council by walking out on the discussions. 
And Moscow has made a tiny breach in its intellectual blockade of all 


—— 


THE INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 
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outside thinking by allowing Washington to boost the circulation of its 
Russian-language get-acquainted-with-America magazine (Amerika) from 


10,000 to 50,000. 


* 
Moscow's bargaining line is increasingly clear. 
In eastern Europe, Russia’s satellite territory is now clearly defined. 


The western powers must be prepared to make major concessions before 
Moscow will yield on any basic issue involving Finland, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, or Yugoslavia. 

In the Middle East, Iran and Turkey inevitably will be ‘‘worked’’ into 
the Soviet orbit. 

In the Far East, Korea and Manchuria will be the diplomatic battle- 


ground. 


ao 
Repercussions on U.S. business in eastern Europe are already visible. 


Reports just received from Prague indicate that |.T.&T. negotiations 
with the Czech government are progressing rapidly, on the basis of complete 
expropriation of property but at a negotiated price. 

Simultaneously, a new ten-year technical assistance contract is under 
discussion, with |.T.&T. to supervise a country-wide expansion and modern- 
ization of the communications system on a fee basis. 


a 

No one should be surprised if Socony-Vacuum makes some comparable 
settlement of its expropriation negotiations with the Czechs. 

Deal under discussion with the oil interests would include a technical 
assistance contract both for additional exploration and for refining within 
the country. 

It is clear now, however, that all eastern European countries will bargain 
American, British, and Dutch against Russian technicians in the exploitation 
of oil following nationalization of all properties. 

This trend is already evident in Poland and Hungary, and is now 
expected to spread to Rumania. 


Despite the popular conviction in the U. S. that the Soviet Union is 
the main obstacle in the way of unified control of Germany, don’t he 


surprised if, soon, the blame is shifted to France and Britain. 


London currently is balking unification moves on the grounds that 
Russia’s solidly organized propaganda machine will force the spread of the 
political system in the Russian zone over the whole of Germany. 

Paris’ attitude toward the Rhine and the Ruhr has now reached a point 
where it is creating such antipathy among Americans—both in Berlin and 
in Washington—that the French may soon get a blunt warning to abandon 
it or look for no economic or political support from the U. S. 

e 


London thinks U. S. plane manufacturers may use British-made equip- 


ment for their first jet-engined commercial planes. 


American aviation experts, now known to be surveying the British 
market, are working on the basis that U. S.-made jets suitable for big com- 
mercial planes will not be in quantity production before 1951. 

The British, on the other hand, are expected to get into the air long 
before then with jet transport. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 4, 1946, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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SUSINESS ABROAD 


in the next few weeks, before the 
wly elected government of Col. Juan 
‘on takes office in Argentina, you can 
pect a little fancy footwork on the 
¢ of both Washington and Buenos 
es. Peron is reported to be applying 
momic pressure on Uruguay, and at 
e same time is expected soon to make 
fying trip to five neighboring coun- 
bes to solidify relations. 

[he United States, having lost an ill- 
vised battle to prevent the election of 
ron, is mending fences. 

Peron, no longer forced to weigh 
ay move for its political effect, can 
tdown to the business of running the 
buntry and taking account of some of 
¢ major trends in the Argentine econ- 
y which call for policy decisions. 
Background: Prosperity—Argentina to- 
py can only be understood against the 
pckground of wartime developments 
that country. The Argentine is the 
ding industrial nation among the 20 
atin American republics, as well as the 
gest agricultural producer and ex- 
ster. Whatever the rest of the world 
ay think of the Peron government, 
ingry nations have hands outstretched 
b receive Argentine foods. 

Argentina’s favorable wartime trade 
lance has made it the wealthiest and 
ckiest of the Latin American states. 
t the end of 1945, gold and foreign 
change holdings totaled $1,835,000,- 
), of which $1,350,000,000 was gold 
r gold-secured. About a fifth of this 
ard must be held to back an ex- 
nded currency, but the remainder is 
ore or less freely available for buying 
road or strategic investment in neigh- 
mng states. 

Structural Changes—Inevitably, a re- 
im to peacetime conditions will alter 
iis import-export pattern to reduce Ar- 
atina’s advantageous position. 

Most important, however, are changes 
} the internal structure of the Argen- 
ne economy that will call for postwar 
‘icy decisions. 

(he war speeded Argentina’s indus- 
alization. Demand for goods that 
uld no longer be imported, and an 
iprecedented opportunity to break 
to export markets with manufactured 
ods, forced business expansion. 

Rapid Industrialization—While total 
ational income more than doubled be- 
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Argentina: The Crucial Phase 


Latin America’s richest state, defiant but not quite sure which 
onomic foot to put forward in the postwar world, awaits grave 
slicy decisions as the Peron government prepares to take office. 


tween 1935 and 1945, the industrial 
segment rose more sharply than agri- 
culture and livestock production (chart). 
Deflation of the cash figures to allow for 
price changes would only sharpen the 
divergence of industrial and agricul- 
tural income trends, owing in part to the 
favorable terms of trade accorded scarce 
manufactures and to the shortage of 
shipping for traditional bulk farm ex- 
ports. 

Livestock exports expanded sharply, 
and production was encouraged by avail- 
ability of grains that could not be ex- 
ported but could profitably be diverted 
to fodder. 

Second only to the over-all transfor- 
mation of the Argentine economy, 
whereby industry took first place as a 
producer of national income, was the 
drastic change that occurred in the agri- 
cultural sector. 

e Agricultural Trends—Agricultural pro- 
duction, with cereal exports curtailed, 
tended to emphasize industrial crops, 


cultivation of food for an expanding ur 
ban populace, and fruit-growing for a 
lucrative domestic and export beverage 
industry (BW —Jan.13'45,p113). 

Meanwhile the balance of power in 

Argentina has swung into the hands of 
the local capitalists, coloring both do 
mestic and foreign policies. There ha 
been a resurgence of nationalism that 
did not derive solely from the politica 
isolation of the nation. 
e Planned Inflation—Ihe migration of 
farm workers to unskilled urban indus 
trial employment enhanced the im 
portance of labor as a political clement 
to be exploited by Peron and his busi 
ness backers, As a political weapon, th« 
Peron government pursued a deliberat 
inflationary policy, which was character 
ized by an industrial wage-price spiral, 
so as to create an illusion of swiftly 
growing prosperity. 

The cost-of-living index which had 

risen only ten points between 1939 and 
1944, swept upward 20 points in 1945; 
and the index of wholesale prices went 
skyrocketing to 115 points above the 
1939 average. 
e Manufacturing Setback—The futur 
of Argentina’s expanded industry is un 
certain. Industrial exports, which com 
prised only 2% of prewar trade, reached 
25% of total shipments in 1943. Sinc« 
then, manufactured goods exports have 
fallen 50% but remain substantially 
above the prewar level. Similarly, there 
has been a decline of roughly 8% in 
domestic industrial production. 

A number of factors may be respon- 


ARGENTINE ECONOMY SHIFTS 


Industry outstrips agriculture in national income race 
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During the war, income received by Argentine industry outpaced rising live- 
stock receipts, and left agriculture far behind in the production of national 
income. Discounting inflation, however, the slope of these trends would show 
a slight decline in the physical volume of crops, a rise of 25%, in livestock 
production, and of 45% in manufacturing output. For the first time, the cash 
value of mining and manufacturing in 1945 edged out the combined income 
from crops and livestock, setting a waymark in Argentine industrialization. 
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WELL ON THE ROAD TO RECOVERY 


Substantial indication that France is wooing old customers is the shipment of 
French cars unloaded in Stockholm, Although plagued by reconstruction 
difficulties, France, anxious to rebuild its export trade, has managed to get its 
automotive industry partially on its feet. More than 10,000 motor vehicles were 
produced during January and February—as compared with a monthly average 
of 15,000 units during 1938. Sweden, which bought $1,000,000 worth of 
French cars in 1939, is undoubtedly a preferred customer now because France 
sorely needs that country’s principal products—special steels and forest products. 


sible for these trends. It is clear that in 
some instances Argentine products have 
priced themselves out of foreign mar- 
kets, particularly in renewed competi- 
tion with prewar suppliers. Also, repair 
and re-equipment of war-born industry 
have been hindered by unavailability— 
real or discriminatory —of foreign capital 
equipment 

e Economic Nationalism—These trends 
raise many questions bearing upon the 
future of Argentine policy. Will the 
controlled inflation be halted? Local 
capitalists would pursue a frankly un- 
economic autarkic policy which would 
be designed to hold domestic markets 
ind promote exports. But capital equip- 
ment imports—which may well require 
foreign financial aid—will be necessary. 
Will they, in fact, be permitted or even 
encouraged? 

Uhere is resistance to foreign partici- 
pation in Argentine industry growing 
out of the expansion of domestic pro- 
duction—up 20% to 25% from prewar 

and increased domestic ownership 
through purchase of foreign holdings). 
Industry has become more centralized, 
and the trend toward government con- 
trol or supervision of major undertak- 
ings is marked. 
e@ Cereals Decline—The major wartime 
changes in agriculture also taise im- 
portant policy questions. The cash value 
of farm output has risen 50% in the 
last ten years (but only about 25% 
above the 1935-39 average). But the 
value of cereal and linseed output last 
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year was 30% below the 1935 figure, 
while spectacular increases occurred in 
the production of other items: 211% in 
industrial crops, 143% in fruits, and 
169% in vegetable crops. 

Thus, the value of cereals and linseed 
declined, between 1935 and 1945, from 
73% to 41% of total agricultural in- 
come (excluding livestock). 

During the war the export of linseed 

declined sharply, partly because of in- 
creased home consumption, while the 
production and export of seedcakes and 
vegetable oils about tripled in volume. 
These, too, have somewhat questionable 
futures. 
e Against the Tide—For some time to 
come world demand for Argentina’s tra- 
ditional field crop exports will be enor- 
mous, and shipping will again be avail- 
able to move every ton that can be laid 
at dockside. This month Peron decreed 
a temporary subsidy to encourage wheat 
exports. Will world demand for grain 
outprice domestic food produce and 
reverse the wartime trend toward culti- 
vation of fruits, vegetables, and indus- 
trial crops for domestic consumption 
only? 

While Argentina can now export its 
grain, instead of burning it for fuel, its 
industry may go begging in a coal-short 
world. The chief prewar fuel supplier, 
Britain, has just about disappeared from 
the scene; South African and United 
States shipments are far above the pre- 
war level but over-all Argentine coal sup- 
plies are barely 25% of prewar. The 


war-imposed squeeze on grait 

and fuel, plus the shortage 

thus an important factor ij 

foreign economic policy. 

e Renewed Competition—L iy: 

duction and export during th 

panded sharply in value but o1 

ly in volume, with about 60 

slaughter of cattle and hogs, 

90% of sheep, going into exp 

els. With the return of Denn 

supplier of Argentina’s best 

tomer, Britain, the future of A: 

swollen meat exports is uncert 
These are the major forces 

and hauling the Peron regime a, ; 

pares to assume legal contro! of +, 

Argentine in June. Each has natiop, 

and international ramifications. }\,, 

soon Argentina will swing into t 

of the United Nations in a colla 

search for an expanding world « 

or how far it will go on its 

nationalistic, isolationist cours< 

soon be evident from Col. Peron’s 

proach to the country’s pressing ec. 

nomic and political problems. 


SOVIET LOANS FOR HOMES 


In addition to government and 
munity housing programs in the S 
Union, special credits for privat: 
construction have been made a\ 
on an ever-increasing scale during 
last four years. 

Soviet citizens may obtain 
to 10,000 rubles (roughly $2,! 
periods of as long as seven 
period of ten years for veterans 
interest. 

In 1942, loans totaled 7, 
rubles; in 1943, 35,000,000: in 
260,000,000; and in 1945, 325,01 
If all loans were of the maximum 
appropriations through 1945 would | 
provided credit to 62,700 indir 
By the middle of last year, 12,000 dw 
ings financed by federal loans had 
ready been completed. 

Allocation of funds regionally follows 
the pattern of wartime devastation, 
cial priorities being given to 
areas. Veterans get first crack at building 
materials. Nationally, the governn 
funds have been budgeted to assu: 
quate new housing to essential worke: 
In 1945, for instance, 45,000,000 rul 
were set aside for iron and steelworker 
35,000,000 for transport workers 
23,000,000 for the workers in the bu 
ing trades. 


MEXICAN AIRLINES EXPAND 


MEXICO CITY—Two new airlin¢ 
have been formed in Mexico by dome: 
tic interests, and two others have «\ 
panded their activities. First of the 
new services is Compania Mexicana 
Transportes Aereos, S.A., backed 
Gen. Francisco J. Mujica, forme: 
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here’s another side to Pittsburgh! When spring comes 
Pittsburgh, kere 

Z ~— the dining room all winter 
———s 


people who haven't walked 
rther than _2°* ft 
out and roam the hills. Pitt kids sprawl on the 
8 lawns, and 


ithedral of Learning aye ENS 


oO? 


lally-gaggin’ in 
— it’s wonderful! 


megie Tech kids go 
henley Park, and 


All over town people pick violets, swing golf clubs, 
g go out for the fat and sassy trout in 


Pennsylvania streams, drive with their 


e~ pores open through the lush green of our 
ly Pittsburgh hills. 

fe 
Hy 
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Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 230 Park Avenue, No. 
New York City. Offices in Chicago, Detroit, 
Memphis, Philadelphia and San Francisco. 
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South Hills people wear summer duds and tell 


impossible tales 9 about their balmy sunshine, 
North Hills 


the green things 


people exaggerate about 
in their gardens, and 
even East End people are suddenly and 


madly conscious of Nature. 


When spring comes in Pittsburgh, it’s a wonderful 


place to be and to have your business. 


It is at any time of year for that matter. * 


b> > 


We wish you’d think about it . . . and if 


you're interested, we or the Pittsburgh Chamber of 


Commerce will be glad to answer your questions. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


In Pittsburgh 

In Daily Circulation 

In Classified Advertising 
In Retail Advertising 

In General Advertising 
In Total Advertising 


Represented by the 
National Advertising Department, 


NEW PHOTO-COPY METHOD 
ELIMINATES DARKROOM 


Duplicates anything Drawn, Typed, 
Written or Printed 


The PEERLESS PHOTO-ARC PRINTER 
employs a light source new to photo-copying 

green fluorescent light. It uses the new 
PHOTO-ARC Paper, which is sensitive to 
green light but not easily affected by ordi- 
nary electric light, permitting photo-copies 
of letters, drawings, etc. to be made right in 
office or drafting room. 

Model C, rotary printer, makes copies up 
to 18” wide of any length. It will make: 


@ Duplicates of letters and manuscripts 

@ Black line reproductions on paper, transpar- 
ent Vellum or cloth from pencil originals 

®@ Copies from blueprints or yellowed originals 

@ Reflexed negatives from opaque or two-sided 
originals 


For further 
information 
write for 


Bulletin 5H 


PHOTO-ARC PRINTER 
Made exclusively by ‘ 
PEERLESS PHOTO Propucts, Ine. 
50 Broadway, New York 4,N.Y. 


ONE OF THE GREAT NAMES 
IN PAINT MAKING 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The directors of American-Marietta Com- 
pany have deciared a semi-annual dividend 
of $2.50 per share on their Preferred Stock 
and $1.00 per share on the Class ‘‘A’’ Com- 
mon Stock payable May 1, 1946 to holders 
of record as of April 20, 1946. 


GROVER M. HERMANN 


President 
Chicago, Illinois April 20, 1946 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
AUCTION SALE 
of MODERN MACHINE TOOLS 


by order of 
WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORP. 
Makers of the +7 
“Cyclone” Aircraft 


June 11th to isth, "1946 


Write for FREE circular or, for detailed informa- 
tion, send $1 for complete catalog. 


ASSET EB REALIZATION C0. 


26 EMERSON PLACE, NEWARK 5,N. J. 
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retary of communications and public 
works. It will operate DC-3’s in north- 
ern and central Mexico, linking Mexico 
City, Guaymas, Torreon, and Guadala- 
jara to border cities and connecting 
there with U.S. airlines. The second 
line, which will fly twine-engined Avro 
Ansons from Mexico City to Valles, 
Villa Cuauhtemoc, El Mante, and Ciu- 
dad Victoria, has been organized by 
Juan Galindo. Both new lines begin 
scheduled flights this month. 

Lineas Aereas Mexicanas, S.A. (in 
which United Air Lines last year bought 
a controlling interest), recently signed 
a contract for a new 500-acre airport at 
San Luis Potosi. Three 2-kilometer run- 
ways will serve the line’s DC-3’s. Con- 
struction cost is estimated at about 
$200,000. 

Transportes Aereos Mexicanos, S.A., 
principally engaged in flying chicle and 
other forest products out of Campeche, 
Tabasco, Quintana Roo, Chiapas, and 
Yucatan, has added several new planes, 
enlarging its fleet to 21. 


CULTURAL BYPRODUCT 


GUATEMALA CITY—Mixing a bit 
of Guatemalan archeology with its im- 
portant trade and plantation activities, 
in a fashion believed unprecedented for 
a private firm, the United Fruit Co. re- 
cently announced an expedition to ex- 
cavate and reconstruct the ruined 
Mayan city of Zaculeu. 

Zaculeu, ancient capital of the Mam 
Maya kingdom, lies half-buried under 
prairie grass and shrubs on a mountain- 
ringed plain 175 miles northwest of 
Guatemala City. Most Mayan cities, un- 
like this one, were built in the hot 
eastern jungle country; and Zaculeu is 
unusual also in surviving until the 
Spaniards came. Only in 1525 did the 
Conquistadores subdue the kingdom, 
which then suffered the same fate meted 
out to Aztecs in Mexico and Incas in 
Peru. 

Under two well-known archeologists, 
United Fruit Co.’s five-year project will 
now expose these ruins for tourists to 
see and ponder. 


FINNISH TRADE BALANCE 


Final trade figures for 1945 reveal 
that Finland emerged with an unfavor- 
able trade balance of less than $10,000,- 
000 despite reparations payments made 
to the Soviet Union of nearly $50,000,- 
000. 

Finnish cash exports totaled $41 ,600,- 
000 compared with imports of $50,- 
700,000. Reparations exports of $48,- 
700,000 pushed total exports to $90,- 
300,000. 

The value of the Finnish mark has de- 
clined sharply from a prewar rate of 
about 50 to the U.S. dollar to a rate set 


last fall at 136 to the dollar. 
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Tax Control Shififé: 
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OTTAWA-—The running 
tween the federal and proyiicial » 
ernments for control of Canadian fg 
policy is entering its final sta; 
This week the fields of dittere; 
proposals and counterproposils 
narrowed to: 


(1) Disposition of succession dutig Un 
(2) disposition of certain lara 
are in the provincial fold, includige €9 
amusement, gasoline, and pari-inutyggomn 
receipts; (3) determination of the p ponal 
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ocat. 
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capita grant to the provinces in retur 
for turning over to federal contr 
major tax income sources. 

e Security Levy Expected—As dix 
sions continued on these issues, it y 
reported that Ottawa was about t 
nounce a plan for a 3% to 4 
social security levy on all income came 


with a simultancous lifting of the qjmm 
come tax exemption level to $1,000 sqp30 ¢ 
single persons and $2,000 for marriq™make 
couples. 0 pa 


Under the traditional Canadian fiscqpenst 
system the provinces held independeqmweek 
sway over an important segment of th allen 


posal: 
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countries, 


Canadian commitments on exports 
wheat amount to 350,000,000 bu. cu 
ing the year (BW—Mar.23’46.p!! 
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FLATTOP IN A HURRY 


A baby flattop, pressed into pea 
time service even before its “top” 
removed, loads up at Montreal wit 
grain for Europe. Like most oth 
Canada has tightened : 
food belt to meet the emergenc 
mani 
now 
Mot: 
Over 
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field, but during the war under 
cial legislation Ottawa took over. 
vith the end of war the provinces asked 
ra return to the old ways. In the in- 
ests of a coordinated national eco- 
pmic policy, adaptable to the vicissi- 
des of the economic cycle, Ottawa 
ints to hold the tax reins and is willing 
compensate the provinces equitably 
r their loss. 

Adjustable Grants—The first attempt 
» regulate postwar fiscal authority, in 
041, broke up when three provincial 
emiers walked out, and subsequent 
eetings have deadlocked on essential 
pints. Now the provinces seem re- 
oned to lose taxing authority in the 
ajor fields and are only haggling for 
s high a per capita grant as they can 
+ from the federal government. 
Under the new plan, Ottawa will 
arantee the provinces sums that will 
e equal to at least $15 a head and a 
ommensurate rise in the grant as na- 
jonal income expands, With the pro- 
osed social security levy Ottawa would 
ake over most of the responsibility for 
pid-age pensions, the employable un- 
mployed, and extensive assistance to 
ocational education, provincial health 
surance schemes, and certain public 
ealth projects. 

Pensions Offered—The Dominion goy- 
mment proposes to pay every citizen 
30 a month at age 70, and offers to 
make an agreement with any province 
o pay up to 50% of this amount on 
pensions to persons aged 65-69. At mid- 
eek five of the nine provinces had 
allen in line with the government's pro- 
posals—Ontario, Quebec, New Bruns- 
ick, and Nova Scotia holding out for 
pontrol over several minor taxes, and 
Dntario for the gasoline tax which 
ould net Ottawa $30,000,000 a year. 
Prime Minister King’s riposte has been 
hat any such concession will be de- 
luctible from the proffered $15 per 
fapita payment. 


PACKARD IN CANADA 


WINDSOR—Packard is the latest 
utomobile company to announce plans 
or production in Canada. ‘The Canadian 
ubsidiary, Packard Motor Car Co. of 
anada, Ltd., has acquired a site here 
and plans an ‘early start on an adminis- 
ation building to cost $150,000. 
The building will serve initially as 
headquarters for distribution of U.S. 
as, but E. S. Wigle, director of = 
ompany, last week disclosed that “i 
tal the not distant future the company in- 
i tends to erect manufacturing buildings 
and carry on a full line of business to 
ied Mimect the Canadian trade.” 
enc\@ The growing list of U.S. auto firms 
sorts manufacturing or assembling in Canada 
1, dug®© includes Ford, Chrysler, General 
17 Motors, Nash, Studebaker, and Willys- 
P Overland. 
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YORK MICROSTAT CORP.......... a 


Agenoy—Ray & Durtstine, Inc. 
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ARRIVES- 
we have 
<@ job 
to do! 
ar 


When crime and carelessness ore banished from 
the earth—there no longer will be need for 
Watchmen and DETEX Watchclocks. But as 
long as careless people cause fires and criminals 
plot to plunder, you will need protection—ond 
protection is our business! 

For more than 60 years DETEX Watchclock Sys- 
tems have stood guard over plants and prop- 
erty totalling billions of dollars. By providing 
exact-to-the-min- 
ute check, DETEX 
assures faithful 
performance of 
duty by one watch- 
mon or an entire 
‘ staff. DETEX leaves 
no loopholes for 
sleepin 3, shirking or 
falsifying records. 
Write today for all 
the facts. 

“Your Protection is our Business” 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Dept. B- 6 


Home Office, 76 Varick St., New York 13, N. Y. 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * * ALERT * PATROL 


THE MARKETS nsec stcron ssc 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ......180.6 181.2 173.4 143.7 
Railroad ....... 63.3 64.0 63.3 54.7 
So: eee 94.4 94.7 90.9 66.0 
Bonds 
Industrial ......124.0 124.2 124.5 122.3 
Railroad ....... 118.6 119.1 120.2 115.0 
GUE -accnesee 115.9 115.8 115.8 116.4 


Data: Standard & Poor's. Corp. 


Too Nervous to Celebrate 


Wall Streeters have rarely had a more 
appropriate occasion than this week for 
staging a string of gala, zooming Big 


Board stock trading sessions. Monday 
marked the fourth birthday of the 
1942-4? bull market, already, judged 


by longevity and extent of advance, the 
third largest such price upsurge in his- 
tory. 

Up to Wednesday, however, there 
had been no celebration of the anniver- 
sary. Instead, with prices as a whole 
at their highest levels since 1930, only 
dull and cautious trading producing 
somewhat lower price levels had been 
witnessed. 

e Coal a Factor—Causing much of the 
nervousness, obviously, is the continu- 
ance of the coal stnke, with growing 
signs that rapidly diminishing supplies 
of fuel are now beginning to reduce 
activity sharply in all segments of in- 


Even though the Street bel 
trend will not last long, it has 
its nerves. 

This week, however, hasn't 
ren of spectacular didos despit 
sence of a mood to celebrate t! 
ity of the present bull marke: 
prosperity it has brought to the 
cial district. 

e Bond-Selling Wave—Tuesday, fo; 
ample, saw the Big Board’s gover 
bond trading floor operating at 

est since war-caused panicky 
1939 necessitated a public ¢ 
Federal Reserve buying to su 
Treasury market. Just as before, , 
resort to that trading arena, instead 
the usual over-the-counter markct. 
due solely to a desire of many ho\ 
to cash in on them pronto. 

The main target of Tuesday's « 
wave was the Victory Loan 24s of 
72, a favorite vehicle of “free-ride: 
These bonds had long showed inc: 
ing weakness (page 19). 
handing them to brokers with instr 
tions to sell them on the Big B 
since the latter, claiming it was t: 
tionally a “free” market, had 
agreed, like déalers in the over+ 
counter government market, to | 


daily price chi anges to quarter-point 
and thus restrict ‘ ‘dumping” in times 


price weakness. 
e And So—the Rush—On Tuesday 


the-counter 


Owncrs bee 


trading in such bond 


a 


mmr 


dustry. Not helping, either, has been stopped when they suffered a quartesiiBspite 
| release of a flow of drastically unfavor- point loss right after the market hagjhe n 
able first-quarter earnings statements. opened. On the Big Board, at the outfits, th 
RADIO-KEITH-ORPHEUM " . ’ : repr 
CORPORATION a 
COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD has 
The Board of Directors has de- 190) | 190 Bistics 
clared two dividends, each of 30 } e ste 
cents per share, on the Commcn i] |' 1 ng 
Stock of the Corporation, one , 50 indusiols| ff] | tt io ma 
dividend payable on May 15, — ! y re 
1946 to stockholders of record at + pil h it son: 
the close of business on May 6, af + eat 
1946, and the other dividend 150 #f cane ——|0 Bitthe 
payable on July 1, 1946 to stock- tht +t ] 
holders of record at the close of iad ! 1 Hh att wes en cor 
saallidiaes <+— Week's Hig , 
business on June 15, 1946. rao. tt rirtisrliy + Close ily it roti tists 10 1s € 
J. MILLER WALKER 75 —— Week's Low 75 b 
April 16, 1946. — (1926 = 100) 8 - 
Ta 
= Ril! A i 
ae tt } + yhtt -diat 
y ee ae ' 
it Ht air 20 Rails “4 
TO MANUFACTURERS with a product but 55|— tt 55 S 
without a sales force. We are distributors ih 
and will build an aggressive tailor-made 
selling organization around your product. 
Your correspondence is invited. Central TOW 
location. Graybar Building. 45Liii Lippi teri tap er tre te piil pbb til 45 bns 
ADAMS. RICHARDSON CO. . Apr. “May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June teh 
420 Lexington Ave. ay. . 1945 1946 wey 
Mu. 3-3870 —_ ~~ © susiness WSRRTCTIC 
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A QUIET ACTOR 
4 All 


Industrial 
Stocks 


~ Meat Packing | 
Stocks 


Pl Peeei eves Peeve sees eee ewe reel 


‘Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ton. = Mar. Apr. 
1945 1946 
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here were likewise no bids for such 
s at the level that had prevailed. 
bondholder, however, anxious to 
t what profits were still available 
m, began offering them at gradu- 
wer prices until he was able to find 
rT. 
hers rushed in to duplicate his feat, 
he parade was on. Before the day 
ended the 24s were a point under 
revious close of 103 17/32. 

then, however, the over-the-coun- 
arket had abandoned its restrictive 
me agreement and had become ac- 
again. Also, buyers had been at- 
rd by the levels reached, and the 
was over. Wednesday, moreover, 
a considerably less active market, 
e 24s selling at above 1034. 


Board Steaks and Chops 


spite its basic importance in meet- 
1¢ nation’s essential food require- 
s, the meat packing industry has 
represented one of the more vola- 
gments of American business. No- 
» have its inherent speculative char- 
istics been more recognized than 
e stock market, as a glance at the 
ng shares’ past price record, and 
many sudden zooms and dips, 
y reveals. 
pons Why—Going far to explain 
eat trade’s erratic earnings record, 
the mercurial nature of its opera- 
is the fact that it normally has 
control over its “raw material” 
ies or the marketing of its finished 
cts. 
¢ packers must always be ready to 
tall livestock reaching the market. 
rdless of demand, also, they must 
diately ship some 70% of their 
t into channels of consumption. 
of their dressed meat inventories 
be stored away any length of time 
vait propitious marketing condi- 


mow ins—The success of op- 
ns thus largely depends upon how 
ately the management forecasts 
rend of livestock and fresh meat 
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prices. ‘Trade competition is likewise 
quite keen, both on the buying and on 
the marketing side. All this makes for 
very narrow profit margins, and rarely 
has the packers’ profit ratio ever ex- 
ceeded 2%. In 1936-40, in fact, each 
dollar of sales produced slightly less 
than a penny of profit. 

The war, obviously, provided a bo- 
nanza for the meat packers. Sales vol- 
umes of the dominating Big Four group 
(Swift, Armour, Wilson, and Cudahy) 
soon zoomed to all-time record-breaking 
levels, twice the size of those reported 
in 1939, 

The war’s impact on earnings was 

equally favorable. Despite the heavy 
toll exacted by high tax rates, net profits 
of the trade’s six largest units sky- 
rocketed in 1941-44 to levels ranging 
from $41,000,000 to $43,000,000, new 
all-time peaks, compared with the 1936- 
40 annual average of less than $15,000,- 
000. 
e Finances Are Improved—The industry 
didn’t forget its many previous low earn- 
ings periods. Some of the war-gained 
cash was used to wipe out part of the 
heavy prewar preferred dividend arrears, 
but cautious dividend policies were fol- 
lowed. Profits went largely to improve 
finances, particularly cash and working 
capital positions. 

Due to various abnormal wartime and 

postwar factots, 1945 sales of the major 
packers ran some 17% below 1944 
levels. Earnings also slumped. The in- 
dustry’s large tax cushion, however, gen- 
erally held the decline in net to around 
20%, even though pretax profits dis- 
closed a considerably sharper drop. 
e Expectations—Wall Street believes 
the packers will enjoy high sales volumes 
for some time ahead, due to the ab- 
normal demand for food built up dur- 
ing almost six years of war. It also 
expects profit margins to widen and 
thinks these factors, combined now with 
the absence of the excess-profits tax 
levy, will produce handsome earnings 
for the packer. 

Such a bright outlook would seem 

to warrant the expectation of a sub- 
sequent above average stock market per- 
formance by the packing shares rather 
than the somewhat-less-than-average 
showing (chart) revealed since V-J Day. 
Wall Streeters, however, aren’t showing 
much enthusiasm for the group cur- 
rently. 
e Discounted?—The Street, for exam- 
ple, isn’t so certain that the expected 
“good” earnings will not continue to be 
used to strengthen finances instead of 
to pay dividends. And, ‘more impor- 
tantly, there is a strong feeling in many 
quarters that at present market levels 
most packing stocks may already have 
discounted pretty fully their current 
strong financial positions, as well as 
the trade’s favorable postwar operating 
outlook. 


MARKETING 
INSURANCE 
ror vour PERISHABLES 


Merchandise the 
marketing of your per- 
ishables in this great con- 
suming area with on-the- 
spot ‘City Ice"’ Storage 


Get your copy of the latest 
and Directory"’. Contact your nearest 
“City ice’’ Warehouse or write 


CAR ICING 

**City Ice’’ care 

icing stations. 

strategically situ- 

ated to provide 

dispatching-point 
and enroute service, play a vital role in pro- 
tecting America’s food supply as it speeds 
to market. 
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THE TREND 


NEW ENGLAND RENAISSANCE 


BOSTON, May 1, 1946—At least four substantial 
companies are vying with each other here to see that no 
promising new product or business idea lacks a backer. 

In a continuing process of trying to see that there is no 
shortage of good ideas to back, businessmen and indus- 
trialists from all over New England will gather here this 
month to see how the abnormal riches of New England 
in research facilities can be more intensively applied to 
the economic development of the region. 

A program to provide more capital with which to back 
good ideas includes an organized effort to get those who 
manage the great trust funds, estimated as high as $10,- 
000,000,000, which have been accumulated in this com- 
munity over the centuries to look not merely for security 
but toward constructive economic development in rout- 
ing their investments. 


© These are but three of many indications, discerned dur- 
ing a few days of intensive discussion with a considerable 
cross-section of New England business, industrial, and 
educational leaders, that there is a great revival of opti- 
mism and good cheer about the economic future of this 
part of the land. 

But, you may well ask, with business booming almost 
everywhere, who wouldn't be optimistic? We do not 
believe, however, that that query suggests the true nature 
of the renaissance of business and industrial zest in these 
parts. 

In the 20’s the business and industrial leadership of 
New England expressed its individuality by getting down 
in the dumps emotionally and otherwise long before the 
crash of 1929 landed the rest of the country there. A 
group of McGraw-Hill executives and editors who toured 
New England industries well before that crash found 
gloom the dominant sentiment. What had been the 
industrial. backbone of the region, textile production, 
seemed to be collapsing as the industry headed south. 
There was even serious talk that New England must look 
largely to harvesting tourists for economic sustenance 
in the dismal industrial twilight ahead. 


@ In accounting for the great change in spirit that has 
come over New England business leaders, one of them, 
with modesty characteristic of the region, remarked, “The 
rest of the country is just catching up with the head- 
aches we had years ago. Hence we are relatively well off.” 

With some sorts of headaches there are indications 
that the rest of the country has not only caught up with 
but passed New England. For example, the region had 
8°;, of the country’s nonagricultural employment during 
the war, but contributed only 5% of the nation’s total 
of man-days lost through strikes. A similarly favorable 
position in industrial relations seems to be extending 
into the postwar period. 
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‘There is no reason to believe, however, that the} 
ness cheerfulness which pervades New England 4 
days is to be explained fully by relative progress y 
in standing still. On the contrary, the best figures g 
able indicate that since the 20's the per capita ina 
of wealth in New England has considerably | itstrip 
that in the rest of the country. A large part of tlic exp 
tion of this, in turn, seems to lie in the cumulative ef 
ot cooperative efforts on the part of business, indust 
and public leaders, expressed extensively through 
New England Council, to make the most of the econo 
resources of the region. 


@ When the council was formed 20 years ago, its § 
move was not to establish a Washington office. Ic wa 
look to New England resources of men and materia 
solve New England’s problems. It has followed the gy 
policy over the years in collaboration with all of the 
England state governments. Its success in showing 
people of its region their own strength unquestion 
has a lot to do with the fact that most of them 
now optimistic about New England's future. 

Of course in the best New England tradition, 
are dissenters. Some of them emphasize what scems 
them the almost hopeless complexity of labor prob 
in an area where one textile town boasts 46 diffe 
nationalities. Others talk about handicaps of geograpl 
remoteness and difficult transportation problems. 
others are depressed by certain manifestations of 
political life of the region. The decidedly dominant f 
ing, however, was summed up by one manufacturer ¥ 
when asked about industrial migration from New 
land, replied, “There still is some, but those leading it 
such plain fools that they never will be missed.” 


e The spirit of confident enterprise which is so mani 
hereabouts constitutes a striking commentary on 
mature economy theory which, as developed in W 
ington during the depressed 30's, envisaged a with 
of opportunities for profitable private investment 
independent enterprise in our aging national econol 
The theory has since taken quite a battering § 
erally. But if it bears any important relation to 
facts or tendencies of our national development, it sh 
be discernible here in New England—the oldest pat 
the nation’s industrial establishment. 

Here, however, there is impressive evidence that} 
in spirit and in the rewards offered to pioneers, the ol 
part of our national economy is really very young. 
realization that this is true, and that the mature ccond 
crepe hangers came on the scene far too soon, may 
pervasive contribution to the spirit of confidence so st 
ingly manifest in New England today. It also should 
gratifying to the nation. 
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